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Results of a 3-year study of supermarkets 
* will ease fears of media men who are 
. wary of reduced linage 


This week, as in any average week, 
an estimated one-billion trading stamps 
will pass between salesman and cus- 
tomer. In supermarkets, gas stations 
in about 18 per cent of all retail opera- 
tions—customers will want first their 
change, then their stamps, be they 
green, blue, yellow or any other of the 
rainbow hues. Fully $300,000,000 worth 
of merchandise is paid out each year in 
premiums to those who save and redeem 
the stamps. 

Trading stamps have become a basic 
element in retailing, a major factor in 
marketing. They have also been the 
source of a nagging unrest for some 
officials of local advertising media. 
“Merchandising by stamp,”’ some be- 
lieve, must mean a decrease in adver- 
tising revenue to them. 

A university professor, however, de- 
clares that local media have nothing to 
fear. H. L. Grathwohl, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing at the University 


of Washington in Seattle, says a three- 
year study of supermarket advertising 
in Indianapolis, Ind., shows conclusive- 
ly that “‘trading stamps do not have an 
adverse influence on the volume of local 
advertising.” 

To the contrary, Grathwohl declares: 
“Supermarkets using stamps increased 
their newspaper advertising at a rate 
faster than most non-stamp supermar- 
kets.” 

Supermarkets are “‘especially signifi- 
cant” indicators of the effect of trading 
stamps on local media, the professor 
believes. Retail food advertising ac- 
counts for about ten to 15 per cent of 
a daily newspaper’s retail display lin- 
age—ranking second only to department 
stores—and supermarkets buy 97 per 
cent of the retail food space. 

What influence have stamps had on 
supermarket advertising in Indianap- 
olis? 


Grathwohl says that in 1954, the 
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year before the adoption of trading 
stamps, the supermarkets that later took 
stamps purchased 1,946,319 lines of 
newspaper space. This accounted for 
50 per cent of all retail food advertis- 
ing that year. The supermarkets that 
did not pick up stamp plans purchased 
1,812,820 lines, or 47 per cent of total 
retail food advertising in 1954. The 
difference was hardly significant. 


Stamp-users step up linage 


Yet, after June 1955, when stamp 
plans came to Indianapolis, that slight 
difference became a great one. Says 
Grathwohl: ‘“‘Newspaper linage pur- 
chased by the group of major food re- 
tailers giving stamps increased by near- 
ly half a million lines (about 25 per 
cent), while the non-stamp supermar- 
kets decreased their newspaper linage 
by approximately 50,000 lines.” 

The University of Washington ex- 
pert adds: “‘It is important to note that 
this increase in advertising came with- 
out the benefit of an advertising war 
between stamp users and non-users 
such as has occurred in many cities.” 

By the end of 1956, 18 months after 
the stamps had made their debut, total 
retail display linage in all categories had 
risen about five per cent in Indianapolis 
over the 1954 level, but retail food ad- 
vertising surpassed the average with a 
12 per cent gain. 

Stamp-giving supermarkets account- 
ed for most of the gain, Grathwohl’s 
study shows. Their share of retail gro- 
cery linage, 50 per cent in 1954, climbed 
to 56 per cent in 1956. The share pur- 
chased by non-stamp supermarkets 
slumped from 47 to 41 per cent, cer- 
tainly a convincing statistic to allay 
the fears of loce] media. 

According to the professor, ‘about 
60 per cent of the half-million-line in- 
crease by Indianapolis stamp-giving 
supermarkets in 1955 and 1956 was di- 
rectly the result of trading stamps.” 
Supermarkets, he says, devoted ap- 
proximately 300,000 lines entirely to 
the promotion of stamps between June 
1955, and December 1956. During the 
first three weeks alone, nearly 90,000 
lines ‘‘went to bally-hoo stamps.... 

“This represented almost 40 per cent 
of the newspaper advertising bought 
by stamp-giving ‘supers’ during the 
three-week period. But within a few 
months stamps commanded an average 
of only five to ten per cent of newspaper 
space purchased by stamp stores, and 
near that level.” 

As might be expected, the stamp 
companies themselves added to local 
media revenues, with newspapers ben- 
efiting most from the campaigns. 

“In Indianapolis, the two leading 


stamp companies, S & H and Top Value, 
purchased a total of 49,000 lines of re- 
tail display and 109,000 lines of general 
display space between June 1955, and 
December 1956. A substantial portion 
of the general display linage consisted 
of full-page ROP-color ads.” 

The stamp companies, says Grath- 
wohl, also purchased ‘“‘a limited num- 
ber of radio spot announcements and 
participations, and an occasional half- 
hour weekly television program,’ but 
these campaigns tended to be short- 
lived. 


Price advertising bounces back 


The marketing professor acknowl- 
edges that space normally given by 
supermarkets to price-advertising had 
to be reduced during the introductory 
period, “‘but it soon rebounded and 
surpassed by a substantial margin the 
space devoted to prices before the 
adoption of stamps. Analysis of the 
number of price specials reflected the 
same trend, with a net increase by 
stamp-giving ‘supers’ occurring shortly 
after the introductory period for the 
stamps wore off.” 

Hand in hand with the new stamp 
advertising, says Grathwohl, was a 
“loosening”’ of advertising layout, char- 
acterized by more white space and 
larger and heavier printing. This also 
worked for local media’s gain. 

“With looser ads, some method had 
to be found that would offset the nec- 
essary reduction in the number of price 
specials in each ad. The size of most 
ads could not be increased significantly 
since the majority of stamp users in the 
supermarket field were already buying 
full-page or double-page ads. The an- 
swer to the problem was found by in- 
creasing the frequency of advertising, 
which helped account for the greater 
linage purchased by stamp stores and 
at the same time permitted the use of 


more price specials,” according to 
Grathwohl. 
“Thursday continued to be the 


heaviest food advertising day in In- 
dianapolis newspapers, but after the 
introduction of stamps the group of su- 
permarkets giving stamps began to in- 
sert ads during the earlier part of the 
week, and by 1956 it was common 
procedure to sprinkle ads throughout 
the week, including Sundays. A few of 
the non-stamp ‘supers’ also adopted this 
practice, but no definite pattern was 
established within this group.” 
Grathwohl acknowledges that it is 
“difficult’”’ to attribute the change in 
frequency and layout directly to the 
introduction of stamps, as if one were 
the cause of the others. Other “‘com- 
petitive pressures in the supermarket 


industry” were building up at the same 
time, he admits. “But, if nothing else, 
stamps seemed to put tang in the com- 
petitive atmosphere as far as super- 
market advertising in daily newspapers 
was concerned.” 

Trading stamp advertising, however, 
was not limited to newspapers. The 
introduction also worked some changes 
in supermarket radio and television 
advertising “‘which is usually considered 
by supermarket operators to be supple- 
mental to newspapers.’’ Grathwohl re- 
ports that some stamp users “purchased 
more or longer spots to compensate for 
time given to stamps and to avoid los- 
ing cooperative advertising money from 
manufacturers.” 

Stamps, after the introductory pe- 
riod, generally receive ‘‘no more than a 
bare mention” in the usual ten to 20 
second spot announcements, the mar- 
keting specialist declares. There is, 
however, one exception: “‘During the 
month or two before Christmas when 
stamps receive extra promotion.” 

Grathwohl limited hisintensivestudy 
to supermarket operations but he says 
there is sufficient evidence that trading 
stamps have had little effect on local 
advertising by smal! retail outlets. Any 
decrease in advertising by some small 
merchants offering stamps, he says, 1s 
virtually offset by increased advertising 
from their competitors. 

About department stores, he admits, 
‘not a great deal is known. While some 
increases in advertising might be ex- 
pected, it is probably only moderate in 
most cases.”” Department stores need 
take only a few large ads to introduce 
stamp plans and then slightly alter their 
regular inserts to include a brief stamp 
mention. But should a competitive war 
develop between stamp and non-stamp 
stores ‘“‘there is no telling what might 
happen.” 

In general, he believes, the study 
has shown that there are three basic 
elements in stamp merchandising that 
work to benefit local advertising: 
>» “Tt is necessary to keep stamps con- 
stantly in the minds of consumers.” 
> “It is important to impress upon 
consumers that the stamp plan is the 
best available.” 
>» “Since stamps can be very effective 
in luring customers from one store to 
another, competitive retaliation can, 
and often does, take the form of in- 
creased and more vigorous advertising 
by non-stamp stores.” 

Grathwohl concludes: 

“Whatever the effects of trading 
stamps on other aspects of the econ- 
omy, it seems that local advertising has 
not suffered from the use of trading 
stamps, except perhaps in isolated 
situations.” 
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to save billions in future taxes 





Thoughtful people generally acknowledge that government spending 
policies are going to influence the course of U.S. inflation—and whether 
it can be halted at all. 


There’s lots of talk about “reasons” for spending programs. But 
there is little public discussion of federal spending that could be elim- 


inated entirely without loss of jobs or national strength and safety. 


COSTLY GOVERNMENT VENTURE IN POWER 


Questionable on every count is the necessity for the federal government’s 
continuing venture into the electric power business. To date, it has cost 
taxpayers about $5,500,000,000, and the “public power” pressure groups 
are after another $10,000,000,000—the kind of money that could con- 


tribute to the difference between inflation and stability. 


THE REAL “PUBLIC POWER” ISSUE 


Cleared of claims and emotion, the heart of this issue is simple: whether 
the money for the inevitable growth of electric capacity is to be put up 
by investors or by taxpayers. 

It’s quite unnecessary for taxpayers to finance the electric supply. 
The independent electric companies and their millions of investors can 


finance and produce all the power the nation can conceivably need. 


THE TAX NOBODY SEES 


No issue of such importance in the federal budget is so little known to the 
people who pay billions as the cost of federal power. This is why in- 
formed people are trying to spread the word. 

Will you help? You can get up-to-date figures and background 
quickly and at no cost. Write for the new booklet, “Who Pays 


for Government-in-the-Electric-Business?” to Power Companies, Room 


1100-V, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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In 1950 Robert Taylor received 
an award as the “outstanding high 
school newspaper artist on the Pa- 
cific Coast,” 
which prompt- 
ed him to de- 
cide upon a ca- 
reer aS a Car- 
toonist He 
holds a Bache- 
lor of Arts de- 
gree from Sac- 
ramento State 
College. He 
was the editori- 
al cartoonist for 
the Sacramen- 





to, California, 


Robert Taylor ion for two 
years before a 
hitch in the Air Force 
where he served as a cartoonist for 


service 


four-yeal 
newspapers and received 


several citations for “bolstering 
service morale.” He is now edito 
rial cartoonist for the Dallas, Texas, 
Times Herald. He is married and 


his hobbies are painting and golf. 
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EDITORIALS 





Old Fashioned Accuracy 


WO items passed over my desk recently. One was a 
T iecte from a Quitt reader who complained: “Hardly a 

week goes by that I am not teed off by an example ot 
careless and slovenly journalism, not the so-called slips 
that pass in the night, but inaccuracies that occur simply 
because the reporter is too careless and too lazy to find out 
what is correct. Isn't there some one who could be pre- 
vailed upon to speak up through THe QuiLt with a plea 
for old-fashioned accuracy in reporting—just plain accuracy 
of names, titles, terminology, facts and background?” 

The other was a criticism of the press’ handling of the 
visit to this country of Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev in a 
recent issue of the Reporter. There was sufficient validity 
in the indictment of what the Reporter called “saturation 
coverage” to provoke thought. In our Golden Age of Mass 
Communications, Benjamin Bradlee wrote: “the press par- 
ticipates massively in history and it changes history, thereby 
abdicating its role of reporting the news in favor of actually 
making the news Whenever the press deploys to cover a 
story in depth, the sacred right to know is trampled in an 
undisciplined scramble by hundreds of reporters and pho 
which 
part of the press thereupon often innocently criticizes 


tographers. In the SC ramble f ilse images are cre ated 


new dimensions are irtificialls added, and the true place 
of the story in history is changed.” 


® One of the symptoms of this attitude of the press cited 
by Mr. Bradlee was the conduct of the photographers, who, 
he charged, were not satisfied with picturing what hap- 
pened. They take setups. Their subject must kiss a baby, 
wave an ear of corn; in short be something other that what 
he is. And then to add to this kind of false reporting the 
reporters gave accounts of their false attitudes 

Mr. Bradlee suggests that those of us who are intent 
upon the right of the people to know should be equally as 
concerned “with equating the right of the press to know 
with the right of an event to happe n.” 

Chere have been other critics of the performance of news 
media during the Khrushchev visit. One of the critics is 
Carl E. Lindstrom, former editor of the Hartford, Conn.., 
Times, and now a visiting professor of journalism at the 
University of Michigan. In a recent address he called at 
tention to the “disciplined precision” with which the press 
about-faced during the tour. “One began to wonder,” he 
added, “whether we had strayed so far from independence 
of thought and action in this country that there is now a 
party line.” 


@ These are harsh criticisms. Thus far there has been no 
reply from the other side, though admittedly a case can 
be made for the thoroughness with which the Khrushchev 
visit was covered. The criticisms, however, suggest that 
perhaps we do need to put more emphasis on the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of accuracy and thoroughness in reporting. 

I was brought up in the school that insisted there is no 
substitute for the digging that gets all of the facts and that 
the facts make a better story than all the elaborate prepara 
tions for covering that story. That same school had a pro 
found respect for accuracy and honest reporting. We still 
have respect for these virtues, but we need to “speak up’ 
for them more often 









































Still Going Up 
Drawn for Tue Quit by Robert Taylor, Dallas, Texas, Times Herald 


Copyright Censorship 


AST October the United States District Court in Wash 
L ington, D. C. ruled that Admiral Rickover, America’s 
foremost authority on the atomic submarine, may copy 
right his speeches. Thus, as V. 
an article prepared for the Bulletin of American Society of 
Newspaper 


M. Newton points out in 


Editors, while Congress may adopt no law 
abridging the freedom of the press, the federal courts have 
in effect provided such a law. 


® The danger, as the president of Sigma Delta Chi under 
scores, is not only that the decision is a direct abridgement 
of a free press, but that it sets a dangerous precedent and 
opens the legal road for American bureaucracy to prevent 
the public from holding it accountable. By edict of the court 
the way is open to prevent a bureaucrat’s public utterance 
from being quoted and thereby discussed intelligently 
either by the American people or America’s free press 

Admiral Rickover is a public servant, whose salary is 
paid by the American taxpayer. By permitting him to copy 
right his public speeches, based on work done in his official 
capacity. is as Mr. Newton aptly puts it, “a strange picture 
of American democracy, which no doubt has Thomas Jef- 
ferson whirling in his grave.” 

The issue, however, is not being permitted to rest with 
the court’s decision. The ruling is being appealed and there 
is assurance that it will be carried to the United States 
Supreme Court if necessary. It is to be hoped it will not be 
necessary. 


CuHar.es C. CLAYTON 
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Navy Finds That 





Press Conferences 


Build Goodwill 


By LOUIS ALEXANDER 


HEN a big U. S. Navy vessel, o1 
W: small flotilla, pulls into a for 

eign port, readers in the United 
States think of the event as a diplomatic 
“showing the flag.” and a commercial 
shower of sailors’ dollars upon mer 
chants in the port. 


A rather 


sults 


important by-product re- 


from press conferences, usually 
bi-lingual, which are held on board 
the ship for newsmen of the major 


cities’ newspapers. The by-product is 
goodwill, exposing every reader to the 
reaction of the local journalists to the 
treatment they have gotten in a press 
Navy. 


conterenc co, 


conference conducted by the 
Such 
are a frequent occurrence every 
around the globe. 


voyages, and press 


year, 


® Fou 
played an important part in the good- 
will activities of the world’s biggest 
ship last year, the U.S.S. Ranger, dur- 
ing its voyage around South America. 
The Ranger is a sister ship of the In- 


bi-lingual press conferences 


dependence, just recently commissioned 
and possibly a few inches longer, and 
of the Forrestal and the 
With her and bulk—one- 
fifth of a mile long and a city block 
wide—the Ranger staved on the front 
pages for two days in each of the ports 
at which she called 


Saratoga. 


huge size 


Press conferences were conducted in 
two languages on board the ship in tour 
of the five ports, partly in English and 
partly in Spanish or Portuguese. In the 
fifth port, Port of Spain, Trinidad, the 
conference was all English. The Rang- 
ers skipper, Capt. Paul D. Buie, held 
the bi-lingual conferences in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Valparaiso, Chile; Cal 
lao, Peru; and Acapulco, Mexico. 


@ The Ranger called in two places Vice 
President Nixon had visited, less than 
two after he had wel 
comed in Rio de Janeiro, and had re 
ceived a mixed with insults 
in Lima, eight miles from the port of 
Callao. 


Thus goodwill was actually an im 


months been 


welcome 
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portant by-product which the United 
States was seeking as a part of the 
Ranger's 14,000-mile voyage. Her main 
purpose was to sail from the east coast 
of the United States, where she was 
built, to the west coast where she was 
to join the Pacific Fleet. Too big to go 
through the Panama Canal, the Ranger 
sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on June 
20, 1958, made goodwill calls along the 
way, rounded Cape Horn—the only 
ship to do so in 1958—and reached 
Alameda, California, on Aug. 20. (She 
had a tour of duty in the 
Far East and returned to California. ) 


has since 


® In each port, the Ranger's motor 
launch brought reporters and photog- 
raphers aboard, just as soon as the of- 
ficial protocol had been performed. 
Most enthusiastic were the press visits 
in Brazil and Chile, where more than 
50 reporters and photographers crowd- 
ed into the launches to see the huge 
ship and report to their reading audi- 
ences. 


® The reporters strode up the ship's 
accommodation ladder (to landlubbers, 
a stairway clinging to the side of the 
ship down to the water line) to the 
hangar deck. They had barely time to 
gape at the four-acre, three-story-high 
cavern that is the Ranger’s hangar deck 


before the ship’s public information 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Author of articles in THt 
Quit, Louis Alexander is now a free 
lancer in Houston, Texas and is a part- 


sey eral 


time teacher of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. He was previously 
on the staff of the Houston Chronicle. 
He is now the Houston correspondent 
for the Wall Street Journal. He is a 
member of the Aviation Writers Associ- 
ation and of Sigma Delta Chi, is mar- 
ried and has two daughters. He recent- 
ly made a trip around South America 
with the Navy. 








LOUIS ALEXANDER 


staff guided them to the flight deck, 
which is even bigger. 

There was an orgy of photography 
on the flight deck. The Ranger was the 
first carrier in history to bring airplanes 
with her of the five carriers that have 
toured South America during the past 
generation. The flight deck—1,046 feet 
long and at its widest point 252 feet 
wide—held a squadron of Cougarjets, 
nearly two squadrons of Fury jet fight- 
er-bombers, and a squadron of propel- 
ler-driven Skyraider bombers. The ship's 
landing signal mirror, which reflects in 
semi-distorted fashion, was a popular 
subject in front of which the photog- 
raphers women of the 
parties. 


posed press 


® For the Brazilian and Peruvian press 
the conferences followed this limited 
tour, in a wardroom (dining room). Ex- 
pecting fewer persons in Chile and 
Mexico, the captain scheduled the press 
conferences in a squadron ready room, 
but the Chilean conference played to 
a full house. 

Interpreters ranged from a bi-lingual 
petty officer of the Ranger, in Chile and 
Peru, to the son of the Associated Press 
correspondent in Acapulco. While Lt. 
Jack Dunn, the Ranger’s public infor- 
mation officer, stood by, the photog- 
raphers snapped Capt. Buie’s picture; 
and the periodistas (reporters) asked 
questions ranging from, “What is the 
mission of the Ranger?” to 
headed for the Lebanon 
“How tall is the captain?” 

The answers they received, respec- 
tively, were, “The Ranger is a fighting 


“Is she 
crisis?” and 


7 











rt 





Aboard the Ranger the 3,500 members of the crew and special mission 
groups receive their news via Associated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional wires. A four-page daily newspaper is mimeographed each day and 
radio re-broadcasts and closed circuit television newscasts also keep the 


crew up to date. 
ship, “Her orders 
direct her to California but she will go 
wherever she is 


a floating airport”; 


(after a few 
hours alert on the day of the Lebanon 
landings, while the Ranger 
route south from Rio, sh« 
normal way) 


sent’; 


was en 
resumed her 
feet tall, 
which may be appropriate considering 
the size of the ship of the 


captain s six-footers 


and “Over six 
and many 
staff are also 


which, however, is a coincidence.” 


@ The importance of the Ranger’s visits 
in the various countries may be gauged 
by the caliber of the periodistas and 
redactores (editor or publishers) who 
attended the conferences. In Chile, for 
instance, the conterence « rowd In luded 
Sr. Alfredo Silva, director or publisher 
of La Union of Valparaiso and a found 
er of the International Press Institute, 
and Sr. Daniel Larin, editor of the 
daily El Clarin and the weekly El To- 
paze of Santiago, a former member of 
Time magazine's Latin American staff 
in New York. The Chilean press includ 
ed several newsreel photographers; 
movies are Chile’s most popular form 
of entertainment and television has not 
yet gotten a foothold 


® In Rio de Janeiro harbor the press 


made two visits aboard the Ranger, 


one immediately after her arrival and 
a second one two days later when Pres- 
ident Justelino Kubitschek, accompa- 
nied by 130 military political 
Brazil, was shown an aerial 


and 
leaders of 


demonstration of North American fire- 
power. 
Said Sr. Apolonio Sales, vice presi 


dent of the Senate, after he had seen 
one propeller-driven Skyraider fire 84 
rockets one after another and a Cougar- 
jet fire a racing rocket and then de 
stroy it with a Sidewinder missile, “I'm 
glad such destructive power is in your 
(U.S. A.) hands.” 

The Chilean press got to see (¢ hile’s 
President aboard the 
Ranger by helicopter for an inspection 
Similarly, the Peruvian press followed 
by launch when 


Ibanez flown 


President Prado flew 
aboard in the ship's twirlybird a few 
days later in Callao harbor. 


® In 
front page news on the day of her arriv- 
al. El Mercurio of Valparaiso devoted 
about three-fourths of its front page to 
the ship and to the plans of its officials, 
in a second-day story on Sunday, July 
27. Even on Tuesday, July 29, on the 
eve of her departure for Peru, La Cron- 
ica of Santiago felt a tabloid-width pic 
ture of the carrier was worth the entire 


each country the Ranger was 





front page—but with a cutline pointedly 
North 
craft carrier in Valparaiso harbor with 
the presence of 


connecting the American ail 
other ships at the 
beaches of Lebanon. This was one of 
relatively few printed criticisms—and 
no “incidents’—that occurred 
the ship’s visit. 


during 


® Inside features in the papers in Bra- 
zil, Peru and Chile included surveys of 
the economic effect of the landings of 
the Ranger’s 3,200 crew members. Gen- 
eral tenure of the surveys was, “They 
swamped the souvenir shops,” and only 
passing mention was made of the ef- 
fect upon the bars. (One North Amer- 
ican journalist traveling with the ship 
estimated the value of one day's lib- 
erty to merchants in the port at $50,- 
000 to $100,000.) La Gaceta, Santi- 
ago’s socialist newspaper, put a two- 
column head upon an interview with 
one of the ship’s cooks. 

Peruvian newspapers front-paged dur- 
ing the Ranger’s visit the gift of $3,150 
from contributors aboard the ship to a 


charity center of Lima’s — barriada 
(slum) inhabitants. 
@ American residents in Lima com- 


generally, that Peru got a 
black eye unnecessarily from the Nixon 
visit. They generally believe that some 
U. S. newspapers chose to magnify the 
incident, with an eye to the 1960 elec 
tions. In support of this feeling, more 


mented, 


than one American commented that he 
did not see in any of the U. S. 
papers he 


news- 
receives any worthwhile 
the fact that San Marcos 
University students promptly expelled 


mention of 
the professional Communist leaders 
who, they felt, them. And a 
measure of the impact of the Ranger 
visit of hundreds of young and vigorous 
sailors, less than two months after Nix- 
on’s visit, is that there were no “inci- 


misled 


dents” of political inspiration during 
the ship’s three days in port. 

Some 200 midshipmen, the pick of 
Naval R.O.T.C. units in 38 colleges 
dispensed plenty of goodwill in their 
enthusiastic visits to key places in each 
country and in their dates with local 
girls. Some 50 civilian observers aboard 
also exchanged visits with their counter 
parts in each country. The civilians in- 
cluded professors and deans from the 
colleges, officials of three cities, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen. 


® On board the Ranger, the crew and 
the special passengers kept informed 
of world through the 
radio 


events ship's 


closed-circuit re-broadcasts 
through television newscasts each eve 
ning, and through the ship’s daily fou 


page mimeographed newspaper. 
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Newspaper 
Wins Fight 
For Public 
Health 


By EDWARD P. KASUN 


HERE have been newspaper cru- 
sades against politicians. And against 


And 


crime. against slums. And 
igainst other evils. 
® Now there has been a _ crusade 


against public indifference—and with 
imazing results 

It all began early last summer when 
the Public Health Service warned that 
polio protection throughout the country 
low. Public 


some 


appallingly officials 
there 


polio epidemics unless something was 


Was 


feared would be serious 


done 


@ In Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh Press, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper, decided 


to do something about it. To Executive 


City Editor Lawrence J. Fagan, a vet 
eran crusader, it was unthinkable that 
the city where Dr. Jonas Salk created 


the polio vaccine should not have its 


children protected against the dread 
disease ° 

[wo vears ago The Press gave all-out 
support to a mass inoculation campaign 
sponsored by the Allegheny (¢ 
Medical Society That 


credited with being the most. successful 


yunty 
program was 
in any metropolitan area 

Mr. Fagan thought it could be done 
facts. He 
assigned reporters to a house-to-house 
After checking more than 500 
it be- 
came clear that the public had become 


igain and set out to get the 


survey 


homes in all sections ot the city 


ipathetic and that the children were 
not protected from polio 
® On Sunday, May 31, The Press be- 


gan a front-page series of articles re 
porting on the results of the 
an alarming report that revealed many 


children had 


polio shots, that many had not received 


survey 


under six received no 
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Amy Weinberger emits a yell as a physician administers the needle but 
her mother grimaces with pain, too. Basil O’Connor, Gov. David Lawrence, 
and Pittsburgh Mayor Thomas J. Gallagher were among those commending 
The Press for spearheading a campaign in which 400,000 persons were in- 
oculated. 


the necessary third or fourth inocula 


tions, that a polio epidemic was a 
threat in some low-income neighbor 
hoods 


with the Medical 
tried to get 


Mr. Fagan 
Society pe opk 


met 
and them 


interested in another mass inoculation 
program. The Society refused to coop 
erate on the grounds that family physi 
cians were adequately prepared to give 
polio shots. The fact that the children 
were not getting the shots, as shown 
by the survey, didn't alter the Society's 


position. 


@ So the survey series suggested that 
should organize 
their own mass inoculation programs. 

The immediate. Mrs. 
James mother of four and 
New York state doctor, 
organized a clinic in the suburban com- 
munity of Bethel Park. She obtained a 
fire hall for the clinic site, enlisted vol 


neighborhood groups 


reaction 
Daly, a 
daughter of a 


Was 


unteer doctors and nurses and clerical 
workers vaccine. The 
charge would be 50 cents per shot. 


and_ obtained 


@® Mrs. Daly had acquired 500 inocula- 
tions not knowing, of course, how many 
would be needed. On the night of the 
clinic, the 500-shot supply was quickly 
exhausted with 1,000 youngsters still 
in line. 

The Press played up the results and 
then the dam broke. In neighborhood 
after neighborhood, clinics were set up 
and were swamped. One clinic gave 
4.825 inoculations in one session. 


@ Clinics were sponsored by PTAs, 
service clubs, political groups and even 
individuals. Some charged nothing for 
inoculations, none asked more than $1 
per shot. 

Day after day the polio clinics made 
Page 1 news. And not a day went by 
that a story, usually with 
art, and a list of current clinics, in The 
Press. In three months time The Press 
gave 4,200 inches of space to the cam 
paign—perhaps the greatest amount of 
space given to any single crusade by 
The Press 

At first, only children were getting 


didn’t see 
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Children and adults queue up for polio shots outside Baldwin School in Pittsburgh where one of 370 clinics was 
set up during an inoculation campaign. The Pittsburgh Press devoted 4200 inches of space to the campaign. the 
greatest amount of space it has given to any single crusade. 


shots. But with the death of polio’s 
first victim of the season, a 25-year-old 
Pittsburgh engineer, the adults started 
getting in line. The victim’s parents re- 
vealed their son refused polio shots 


because “that’s kid stuff.” 


@ At the end of six weeks, some eighty 
clinics had been organized and more 


than 100,000 persons inoculated. And 
then came the first roadblock—a short 
age of vaccine. 

Again Mr. Fagan and The Press 


went to work. A supply of vaccine was 
a Naval Supply Depot at 
New The Pentagon 
agreed to release the shots and the vac- 


located at 
Bayonne, Jersey. 
cine was flown to Pittsburgh in time to 
keep the clinics going. Since then sev- 
devel 
ventually the medical houses 


eral additional shortages have 
oped br 


caught up with the flood of orders. 


@ By the end of August, with the cam- 
paign spreading to neighboring coun 
ties, some 370 clinics had been estab 
than 400,000 men, 
women and children inoculated. At 
that time the State Health Department 
reported forty-eight cases of polio in 


lished ar' more 


Pennsylvania so far this year as com 
pared to seventeen in 1958. Yet in Al 


legheny County there was only one 
case—the engineer who died. 
Congratulations for the job being 
done in Pittsburgh has come from the 
country’s top polio fighter—The Na 


tional Foundation, Inc.—and from the 
Governor of Pennsylvania and the May 
or of Pittsburgh. In a telegram to The 
Press, Basil O'Connor said 
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@ “The public spirited citizens of Pitts- 
burgh and the other Allegheny County 
communities are 
for their 
approach to the problem of providing 
everyone with the 
Salk vaccine. ... 

“It is particularly 


to be congratulated 


sound, wise and _ farsighted 


protection of the 

heartening, and 
should serve as an example to the en 
tire nation, that your county’s clinics 
are being organized and operated with 
out financial assistance from any public 
or private agency. 

“The Pittsburgh Press is also deserv- 
the highest 


ing of commendation for 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


\ native of West Virginia, Edward P. 
Kasun began his newspaper career as 
a reporter for the 


Wheeling News 
Register, becom 
ing city editor 


three years later. 
In 1929 he joined 
the staff of the 
Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania, Press. In 
1936 he 


was 
named editor of 
the Press Roto 


Vlagazine and in 
1945 he 
Promotion and 
Roto Editor. His 
current title is 
Director in 


became 


Edward P. Kasun 


Public 


promotion and syndicated features. 


Service charge of 





the initiative it has shown in exposing 
and publicizing the shocking need for 
polio vaccination in the very commu 
nity where the Salk vaccine was cre- 
ated. 

“Through its survey and through its 
news columns it stimulated the public 
interest needed to meet the problem.” 


® Said Gov 
“I want to give credit to those so- 


David L. Lawrence 


called little people and their organiza- 
tions who so ably have given of theit 
time and energy to make certain that 
the anti-crippling vaccine is made avail- 
able.” 

Noting that the eves of the nation 
have turned on Pittsburgh, Mr. Law- 
rence added: 

“We are in a 


yr 
again 


limelight 
but this time there is a marked 
difference. Our great Renaissance de 
velopment largely the 
business, labor and government work 


favorable 


was work of 
ing together to create a better town 
“But the success of the polio drive 
has been the work of all walks of life 
who have faced this health problem 
and by 
it. 
“Especial credit goes to The Pitts 
burgh Press for leading the way in this 


their determination are solving 


fight to end the scourge of crippling 
polio. The Press editors and reporters 
who showed the way deserve the thanks 
of the entire community.” 


@ And from Mayor Thomas J. Galla- 
vher: 
“Once again The Pittsburgh Press, 


(Turn to page 20) 
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HOUSTOUN WARING 


Sigma Delta Chi 


HAL O’FLAHERTY 





BYRON PRICE 


onors Four 


Distinguished Newsmen 


IGMA DELTA CHI honored tow 
S distinguished journalists at the re- 

cent fiftieth anniversary conven 
tion of the fraternity 
Ind. Elected national honorary presi- 
dent for 1959-1960 is Frank J. Starzel, 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, with headquarters in New York 
City 
@® Named as Fellows of Sigma Delta 
Chi are: Byron Price, veteran newsman 
and Assistant Secretary General of the 
United Nations until his retirement in 
1954: Hal O'Flaherty, now retired, a 
war correspondent and news executive 
of the Chicago Daily News, and Hous- 
toun Waring, outstanding weekly pub- 
lisher and editor of the Littleton, Colo 
rado, Independent and Arapahoe, Colo- 
rado, Herald 


The new national honorary president 


n Indianapolis, 


succeeds Eugene C. Pulliam, a founder 
of Sigma Delta Chi and publisher of 
the Indianapolis Star and News and 
of the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette and the 
Arizona Republic an. A native of lowa, 
Starzel began his newspaper career as 
a printer's devil in his father’s LeMars, 
lowa, Globe-Post. He attended the Uni 
versity of Notre Dame and State Uni- 
versity of Iowa before becoming man 
aging editor of the Iowa City, Iowa, 
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Press-Citizen in 1924. Later he worked 
on the Des Moines, lowa, Register and 
Tribune and the Bloomington, IIl., Pan- 
tagraph before joining the Associated 
Press in 1929. 





FRANK J. STARZEL 


In 1934 he became night city editor 
of the New York Bureau and the fol 
lowing year was named chief of the 
Ohio Bureau. He returned to New York 
in 1943 as traffic executive and in 1948 
was named assistant general manager. 
He became general manager in 1948. 
In the last 10 years he has traveled 
more than 300,000 miles in carrying 
out his duties as the chief executive 
officer of the Associated Press. 
® Born in Indiana in 1891, Byron 
Price was graduated from Wabash Col 
lege and began his newspaper career 
in Crawfordsville, Ind., in 1909. Later 
he joined the United Press and in 1919 
went to the Associated Press. He served 
as chief of the Washington Bureau from 
1927 to 1937 and as executive news 
editor of the entire service from 1937 
to 1941. He was named by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as Director of 
Censorship in World War II and served 
until 1945 when he was the personal 
representative of President Truman on 
a special mission to Germany. From 
1947 until 1954 he was Assistant Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations. 
Since 1954 he has been retired except 
for consultative assignments in security 
matters with the Office of Defense 

(Turn to page 20) 
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News 


The following statement by Bill 
Small, Director of News at WHAS-AM 
and WHAS-TV, Louisville, and chair- 
man of Sigma Delta Chis Ethics Com- 
mittee, will serve to introduce a series 
of articles by members of the Committee 
which will be carried in this and sub- 
sequent issues of Tue Quici. The sec- 
ond article in the series follows Small’s 
introduction. Written by Irving Dil- 
liard, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ed- 
itorial page and a past president of 
SDX, it deals with editorial 
writing 


ethics in 


By BILL SMALL 


N spring of 1959, when my thoughts 
should have been concentrating on 
Kentucky Derby coverage, President 
Jim Byron urged me to share horsey 
thoughts with ethical and he 
asked if I would serve as Chairman of 


ones, 


Sigma Delta Chi’s Ethics Committee. 
Tomy Lee won the Derby ond that’s 
now history, but long into the year 


Small was still deep in Ethics work. 
My wife said it was good for the soul, 
might give me a sense of morals. 


@ I did have the good sense to consult 
first with Norman Issacs, Managing Ed- 
itor of the Louisville who has 
been Ethics chairman and has fought 
many a battle against the bottle of 
booze at Christmas and more lavish 
gifts designed to show “friendship” 
towards newmen. With his 


Times, 


advice on 
the rocky road of ethics yesteryear and 
with permission of President Jim, it was 
decided that this year the Ethics Com- 
mittee would take a somewhat different 
approach, would attempt to get some 
of our brethren to write their own 
ideas of ethical problems in areas of 
particular concern to each of them. 

In our projected outline of the proj- 
ect, it was stated that such an anthol- 
ogy would give an informal, personal 
and professional glimpse into the ethical 
problems inherent in journalism which 
might have than an 
empty collection of “do’s and don'ts.” 
The weatherbeaten, well-thumbed edi- 
tion of Webster's in my office defines 
ethics as: 


more meaning 
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(1) of or relating to moral action, 
motive, or character; as, ethical emo- 
tion; also, treating of moral feelings, 
duties, or conduct; containing precepts 
of morality; moral. 

(2) professionally right or befitting; 
conforming to professional standards of 
conduct. 


Participants in the project were asked 
to concern themselves primarily with 
the question of “conforming to profes 
sional standards of conduct” with the 
moral aspects remaining as an underly 
ing basis 

most 


@ The results gratifying. 


Some chose to work from a single inci- 


were 


dent to make their point, others were 
more general. All were interesting. 
Some of the writers made their con 
tributions in the midst of busy travel 
Harold Gully 


notes 


schedules. was writing 
trom from 
London, from Geneva and finally from 
Chicago again. Irv Dilliard, as is his 


habit, sent informal notes scrawled on 


frequent Chicago, 


the back of old hotel stationery, post 
cards, copy paper, etc. from St. Louis, 
Miami, New York and finally St. Louis 
again. 
Their 


tionary 


work that of 


will 


and more sta 


now be 


correspondents 





Ethics: 


Responsible 


printed for Sigma Delta Chi members 
to peruse and, I would hope, for not 
only others in journalism but for young 
men planning a career in news. 


@ | think we in the field and those en 
tering it will find important insights in 
such things as Russ Wiggins cutting 
into the heart of Washington coverage; 
Carl Lindstrom’s brief but pungent in 
quiry into the basis of newspaper eth- 
ics; Jim Borman’s examination of radio's 
particular ethical problems; Fred Stein 
and _ the problem—an 
evolving out of his own newspaper's 


local inquiry 
exposure of Joe Barbara and the Ap- 
palachian gangster convention; Forrest 
Seymour and the problem of foreign 
news coverage when not nearly enough 
covering the world at 
large; Barry Bingham with a different 
this 
the question of putting foreign news in 
perspective; Harold Gully, the photog- 
rapher, on photo ethics; Frank Starzel 
on wire service problems, notably an 


newsmen are 


view of the same basic problem 


answer to those who read bias into the 
AP or UPI reports; Wallace Lomoe on 
the ethics or local responsibility and 
how much of it has been delegated to 
syndicated services; Vermont Royster 
on the special burden of accuracy in 
business news coverage; Irving Dilliard 
taking a single editorial to demonstrate 
the dangers of ivory-tower-ism in the 
editorial room; and, of course, Norman 
Issacs on the impact of free-loading on 
a newsman’s integrity. 

There could be more but I’ve already 
written one of history’s most obese 
paragraphs. Beneath the fat writing of 
this radio newsman turned anthologist, 
however, is much muscle 


meat for discussion in the contributions 


solid and 


to this ethics anthology. 


@ It is my humble wish that in reading 
them, you learn as much as I did in 
recruiting them. I thank the many 
contributors, with especial thanks to 
James Byron and Quit Editor Charles 
Clayton for their patience, friend Issacs 
for his often cynical but always thought 
provoking suggestions. 
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2 Editorial Writing 


By IRVING DILLIARD 


HIS is being written on an airline 
Miami 


those heavy 


at cruising altitude between 
and St 


black magazine covers is the lapboard 


Louis. One of 


knees. I am on my 
a week at the 
annual convention of the 


against my way 
82nd 


American Bar 


home after nearly 
Association 


@ My instruction is to consider editorial 
editorial 
writing, the scope of editorial concern, 
whether the 


work in an “ivory tower,” possible an 


integrity, proper research for 


editorial writer does his 
tagonisms among important people, the 


likelihood of related 


matters. 


retaliation and 

Let me go at once to my illustration 
since it provides, so it seems to me, 
pertinent comments on all these points. 
Among the pieces of news which came 
out of this 1959 
American Bar Association was a signifi 
cant decision in the A.B.A.’s House of 
Delegates relative to the report of the 
Association's 


convention of the 


standing Committee on 
the Bill of Rights. Before we say what 
this decision was, some background is 
in order. For without that background 
we would be ignoring that essential ed 
itorial ingredient which Bill Small de 


SC ribes as resear¢ h. 


@ The Bill of Rights Committee of the 
A.B.A. is more than twenty years old 
It was first appointed back in the late 
30s, before World War II, but 


it was 


when 
already crystal clear to some 
members of the A.B.A. that one of the 
major responsibilities of lawyers is to 
implement in daily application the con 
stitutional guarantees of individual 
liberties vouchsafed in the Bill of 
Rights. Grenville Clark of Dublin, New 
Hampshire, then prominent in the New 
York bar, took the lead in urging the 
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creation of an A.B.A committee 
charged with continuous vigilance in 
the protection and conservation of 
these basic constitutional rights of free 
speech, free religion, free assembly, pe- 
tition, fair trial, security of the home 
and unreasonable 
and the other 
liberties declared in the first ten amend- 


ments to the Constitution. 


person against 


sear hes and seizures, 


@ Frank J. Hogan of Washington ap 
pointed the first Committee and Gren 
ville Clark and appropriately 
was its chairman. Other members were 
distinguished members of the nation’s 
bar: Douglas Arant, Alabama; Zecha 
riah Chafee Jr., Rhode Island; Osmer 
C. Fitts, George I. Haight, 
Illinois; Monte M. Lemann, Louisiana; 
John Francis Neylan, California; Ross 
L. Malone Jr., New Mexico; Burton W. 
Utah; Charles P. Taft, Ohio; 
and Lloyd K. Garrison and Joseph A. 
Padway, Wisconsin 


wisely 


Vermont; 


Musser, 


@ For several years the Committee did 
outstanding work in the fulfillment of 
its mission. It sponsored an admirably 
provocative and vigilant quarterly, The 
Bill of Rights Review. It filed a mem- 
orable friends of the court brief on the 
side of the complaining Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness family in the first flag salute case 
(Minersville, Pennsylvania, School Dis- 
trict 1940). Although the 
Committee lost the decision in the 
Gobitis case, it had the greater satis- 


vs. Gobitis, 


faction of being sustained three years 
later when the Supreme Court reversed 
the Gobitis ruling as an affront to re- 
ligious freedom. 

Changes in the personnel of the Bill 
of Rights Committee brought changes 
in its outlook its work. 
There were vears when it did little or 


and hence in 





IRVING DILLIARD 


nothing that Grenville Clark and _ his 


fellow members of the original Com- 
mittee would have considered in ful- 
fillment of their instructions. During 


1958-59, with Ross Malone in the pres 
and Joseph Harrison of New 
Jersey as its chairman, the Committee 
adhered faithfully to its original pur- 
pose. Its major activity was to assign 
one of its members, Arthur E. Suther- 
land Jr., professor of law at Harvard 
University, to make a study of contro- 
versial Supreme Court decisions over 
the last three years or so in an effort 
to develop an informed opinion as to 
whether these decisions had actually 
impaired national security, as claimed 
in some quarters. Meantime, the 
A.B.A.’s_ special Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy and Objec- 
tives, under the chairmanship of Peter 
Campbell Brown of New York, issued 
a report which sharply criticized many 
of these same Supreme Court decisions 
and urgently 


idency 


called on Congress to 
strengthen laws where national secu- 
rity is concerned. The report of the 
Committee on Communist Tactics, 
Strategy and Objectives was received 
at the midyear meeting of the A.B.A.’s 
House of Delegates. Subsequently a 
group of recommendations as to con- 
gressional legislation was drawn up and 
approved by the House of Delegates. 
recommendations reflected the 
committee report but they were not the 
report. 


T hese 
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Undeterred by the report of the 
Committee on Communist Tactics, 
Strategy and Objectives or by the action 
of the House of Delegates in approving 
certain recommendations as to security 
laws, the Committee on the Bill of 
Rights went ahead with its analysis of 
the Supreme Court decisions in pursuit 
of its responsibility. After weighing the 
issues, the members voted 6 to 1 (with 
only J. Cleo Thompson of Texas dis- 
senting) in support of Prof. Sutherland 
who was “unable to see any indication 
that the security of the nation or any of 
thé’states has been impaired by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 


@ The formal presentation of this re- 
port by Chairman Harrison to the 
House of Delegates at Miami Beach 
(the report previously had been mim 
eographed at the A.B.A. headquarters 
in Chicago and circulated to members ) 
touched off a vigorous debate. Past 
President Loyd Wright of California 
moved to table the Bill of Rights report. 
Past President Frank E. Holman of the 
State of Washington led the speakers 
who supported the motion to table. Past 
Presidents David F. Maxwell of Penn- 
sylvania and Charles S. Rhyne of Wash- 
ington, D. C., called for acceptance of 
the report. So sharp was the argument 
and so significant the division that Pres- 
ident Malone took the floor to stand 
strongly with those who believed that 
the report should be received by the 
House of Delegates in the customary 
way. This could be done, Ross Malone 
said, without in any way rescinding the 
action of the House of Delegates in 
previously receiving the report of the 
Committee on Communist Tactics, 
Strategy and Objectives and in voting 
the subsequent 
mendations. 


security law recom- 


® The debate, one of the most spirited 
and informative in the House of Dele- 
gates in years, occupied much of a 
morning session. In the end Past Presi- 
dent Wright withdrew his motion to 
table, the Bill of Rights Committee's 
report was received without either ap 
proval or accordance 
with practice, and President Malone 
was instructed to issue a statement to 
the press making it very clear that the 
House of Delegates had not reversed 
its action of last February. Such a state- 
ment immediately prepared and 
the text was issued to the press. The 


disapproval in 


was 


text was also promptly printed in full 
in the daily four-page newspaper pub 
lished by the A.B.A. during the conven- 
tion. President Malone's statement ex- 
pressly noted the striking difference 
between the conclusions of 
mittees and described carefully the 
procedure by which reports are re 
ceived for study and subsequent action 


the com- 
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if indicated. Then referring to the leg- 
islative recommendations voted by the 
House of Delegates last February, the 
statement of the A.B.A.’s president con- 
cluded; “Today’s action did not in any 
way recede from, or modify, that posi- 
tion.” 


@ This debate took place Tuesday fore- 
noon and President Malone's statement 
was prepared that same day. On Friday 


one of the Miami newspapers—I will 
say which one later—carried an edi- 
torial entitled: “Reversed—In ‘Loyal 


Regard.” It read in part as follows: 

“The American Bar 
versed itself on a matter of high con- 
troversy here this week when its House 
of Delegates decided that the recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions 
did not, after all, imperil the internal 
security of the nation. 

“The action, a highlight of the Miami 
Beach convention, took place on a re- 
port of the A.B.A. Committee on the 
Bill of Rights. 

“It was another story last winter 
when the A.B.A. Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives 
came up with a report that the Supreme 
Court, in twenty-four decisions dealing 
with had 


Association re- 


activities, weak- 


ened national security . 


subversive 


“The report was interpreted as an 
attack on the Supreme Court. The up- 
roar that followed brought on repudia- 
tion by some local bar groups and some 
resignations by individual members. 
The most illustrious of those was Chief 
Justice Earl Warren... . ” 


@ This editorial was written, I am sure, 
with the best of intentions. Its purpose, 
so the rest of it makes clear, was to 
commend the A.B.A. warmly. But it 
was lacking in essential information, 
as our review of the background and 
statement of the facts, demonstrates. 
It angered many members of the A.B.A. 
House of Delegates, including some 
who had taken part in the fight to keep 
the Bill of Rights Committee’s report 
from being tabled. Some members were 
convinced that the failure of the edi- 
torial to take into account the House 
of Delegates’ explicit instruction and 
President Malone’s statement were de- 
liberate. They saw the editorial as a 
calculated affront to the A.B.A. I did 
my best to reassure one past president, 
who was a leader in the debate. I told 
him that it might very well appear that 
way to him and to some others, in view 
of the precaution taken by the House 
of Delegates. I suggested that the edi- 
torial writer doubtless relied on the 
news columns of his newspaper which 
had emphasized the acceptance of the 
Bill of Rights Committee report. | 
pointed out that President Malone's 
statement unfortunately had been ac- 





corded very little space in the press and 
that possibly the editorial writer had 
not known of its existence. 

I did, however, agree with the angry 
delegates that the editorial writer 
should have had at hand the Malone 
statement. He needed it just as much 
as he needed the facts as to the action 
in the House of Delegates on the re- 
port of the Bill of Rights Committee. 
For all practical purposes the action on 
the Committee report and the issuance 
of the statement were two elements of 
the same piece of news. For the motion 
to table was withdrawn on the condi 
tion that the Malone statement be is 
sued to make it impossible for anyone 
to conclude that the House of Dele 
gates had reversed itself. 


@ Some members of the House of Del- 
egates were so incensed that they pro 
posed a formal resolution condemning 
the editorial as inaccurate and mislead 
ing. In the end the A.B.A.’s governing 
body contented itself with airing the 
subject on the floor as further evidence 
that “you can’t believe what you read 
in newspapers.” I suspect that by Fri 
day noon most members of the A.B.A.’s 
House of Delegates had forgotten that 
this same newspaper opened the week 
with a most generous, warm, hospitable, 
editorial cordially welcoming the law 
yers of the country to the Miami area 
for their first convention there. I think 
it probable that they no longer remem 
bered the extended editorial hand, en 
titled “A Welcome First for Florida 

Our Guests, the Bar” which told of the 
many constructive works of lawyers in 
Florida and the metropolitan area. | 
am afraid they had lost sight of the 
greeting “The work of 
members of the legal profession is a 
credit to their calling. Its luster is un- 
dimmed by scandals created from time 


words: good 


to time by unworthy practitioners. So 
the A.B.A. members and their families 
should feel very much at home in this 
state and city. We hope their sessions 
will be fruitful, and their stay here en- 
joyable.” Yes, forgotten, unfortunately. 


@ Why have I told this episode in de- 
tail? Certainly not to embarrass the 
Miami Herald. Most assuredly not to 
level criticism at Don Shoemaker, editor 
of its editorial page, for whom I have 
admiration and And not be- 
cause we do not all make mistakes, for 
none of us is free from errors. I 


esteem. 


have 
my share of slips, and worse, to be 
sorry for. I tell it because it helps set 
the record straight in a matter concern- 
ing the mutual good relations between 
the legal and newspaper professions. 
And it illustrates, I suggested in ad- 
vance it would do, just about everything 
Bill Small called for in this contribution 
(Turn to page 20) 
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The Book Beat 


Journalism Bibliography 


YR about four weeks now the most 
PF iirecuentl consulted book in the 

possession of this writer has been 
Warren C., new labor of Her 
cules, “The Literature of 
Journalism: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy” (University of Minnesota Press, 
$10). As this volume 
gains circulation others will find how 


Price’s 
known as 


Minneapolis, 


much it can help one in the construc 
tion of student reading lists, in guid 
ing the efforts of graduate students, in 
the battle to beef up library holdings 
and in the hundreds of other chores, 
large and small, related to one’s duties 
in the teaching of journalism 

The man who takes his reading neat 
will be overwhelmed by the 
of titles 


to consult his own list. The small and 


number 
The specialist will continue 
will author’s 
classifications, 


the mean carp at the 
and then, like 
through the pages in search 
of deviations from the stated formula, 
which they 
loud 


roosters, 
scratch 


are sure to proclaim with 
flapping of the 
wings as the grains of corn which they 
consider the reward of 
ship. The greatet 
will 


cacklings and 


true scholar 
number, however, 
that any 
journalism, of necessity, is a 
dictated, first, by the 
decide what areas are 


realize bibliography of 
compro 
mise need to 
to be included 
and how far one should wander down 
the path that leads to the land of the 
esoteric. Other limiting factors include 
such things as the 
that available in 


place at the time thev are needed, the 


facilities for such 


work may be one 
amount of space available for publi- 
cation, the line between materials pub 


lished 


certainly the 


media, and 
well as the 


in books and other 
stamina, as 
judgment, of the compiler. 


Professor Price (University of Ore 
gon) explains in his foreword that the 
base of his work is frankly historical 


and biographical and that more than 
two-fifths of the more than 3,100 en- 
tries are books in these two categories. 
His other categories include appraisals 
of the press; legal aspects of the press; 
techniques of 


journalism; journalism 


education and vocational guidance: 


magazines; periodicals of the press; 
management of the press; public opin 
ion; propaganda and public relations; 
radio and television; foreign press and 
international communications facilities, 
and bibliographies and directories. The 
index is a dandy because it takes one 
quickly to all of the relevant titles. 
Omitted 


works on 


were foreign language 
journalism, books 
with high school journalism and jour 


nalistic fiction. In 


dealing 
many of his cate 
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gories the compiler was willing to com- 
promise by giving not all available list- 
ings, but only the entries that “would 
be expected in a collection of repre- 
sentative titles.” It is this unevenness 
in design which causes one to ask Pro- 
fessor Price if he would not have been 
wiser to concentrate his energies upon 
the production of a spectacularly fine 
job of working up the categories of 
history and biography where obvious- 
ly he feels most at home. 

It is no fault of any bibliographer 
that his listings begin a process of di- 
minishing usefulness before his work 
even comes off the press. Yet this fact 
does raise the question of trying to 
find a solution of the problem of up- 
dating in the form of a continuing 
bibliography with supplementary ma- 
terial to be supplied from time to time 
to the subscriber in leaf 
Like a new project, Professor? 

-Howarp R. LONG 


loose form. 


War Correspondents 
was a vast difference be 


HERE 
tween reporting the two world wars 


in which this nation has _partici- 
pated in this century. In “American 
Reporters on the Western Front 
1914-1918” (Oxford University Press, 
New York, $6.50) Emmet Crozier, 
who was a war correspondent in 
World War II tells the fascinating 
story of the colorful reporters who bat- 
tled the censors to bring the nation 
the news of the fighting on the west- 
ern front in World War I. 

Today we have forgotten the con- 
tinuing battle of which 
handicapped the correspondents in 
1914-1918 when armies frowned on 
reporters at the front. It is the story 
of such well known reporters as Irvin S. 
Cobb, Richard Harding Davis, Will Ir- 
win and Floyd Gibbons, to mention 
just a few of the bylines of that pe- 
riod, and Mr. Crozier’s book is a fine 
tribute to their efforts. 

One of the interesting chapters deals 
in detail with the famous false armis 
tice story, how it came about and the 
quirks of fate which made it one of 
the great mistakes of our 
time. In reading this book the reader 
cannot help but be impressed with the 
with World War II and the 
conflicts since that time in the mili- 
tary’s relationship with the press. Un- 
doubtedly, the mistakes of World War 
I served as a guide in setting up press 
relations since that time. The author, 
who has also given us “Yankee Report- 
ers, 1861-1865,” has done an excellent 
job in reviewing the exploits of the cor- 
respondents of World War I and of 


censorship 


newspaper 


contrast 


the efforts by all of the Allied coun- 
tries to thwart their work. It is an in- 
teresting chapter of World War I his- 
tory as well as a contribution to the 
history of newsgathering in wartime. 


—C. C. C, 


Free Lance Writing 


NE of the ways to learn how to 

write and to sell is to learn how 
successful writers work. In “Successful 
Writers and How They Work” (Haw- 
thorne Books, Inc., New York, $4.95) 
Larston D. Farrar presents an interest- 
ing cross-section of opinion from some 
of the nation’s leading free lance writ- 
ers. They discuss such practical ques- 
tions as an author's relations with an 
agent, problems of ghost writing and 
other facets of free lance writing. A 
former newspaperman, the author has 
also written “How to Make $18,000 a 
Year Free Lance Writing.” This is a 
practical guide to all those who want 
to try their hand at writing and selling 
both non-fiction and fiction. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering biind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


HELP WANTED — 








EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255. 


WRITERS WANTED for immediate assign- 
ments in Business, Professional, Farming 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Qum.. 


Experienced copyreader and reporter wanted 
for fast growing daily. Good pay and work- 
ing conditions. Prefer Midwesterners. Give full 
details in first letter. George G. Crawford, 
News-Sun, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Copywriter Trainee: Recent English or Jour- 
nalism graduate. Some writing experience 
preferred. Opportunity to move up in a grow- 
ing organization. Send résumé and salary re- 
quirements to: Personnel Manager, New Hol- 
land Machine Company, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, New Holland, Penna. 


Copywriter: Here is a Publicity-PR post for a 
college graduate with several years of sound 
experience on a daily newspaper or wire serv- 
ice. You'll be part of an Advertising-Public 
Relations Department in a company manufac- 
turing farm machinery on an international 
basis. Send résumé and salary requirements 
to: Personnel Manager, New Holland Machine 
Company, Division of Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion, New Holland, Penna 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Bright copyreader, working, SDX, MA J- 
School, seeks position on metropolitan daily. 
Box 1022, THe QurIL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Index for Volume XLVII-1959 


Adventures in GI Journalism, Marvin Dia- 
mond, Sept. ‘59:10 

ALASKA Woman Edits Alaska’s Oldest 
Newspaper, Bill Boucher, May °59:15 

Alexander, Louis, What Shall We Tell the 
High School Seniors?, Sept. 59:17 

Alisky, Marvin, Peruvian Press Shows 
American Influence, July '59:15 

Allen, Kenneth, Free Press on Trial in 
Pakistan, Mar. '59:12 

Arnold, Edmund C., Functionalism in 
Type, Nov. 59:22 

Arnold, Edmund C., Wanted: Editors With 
New Ideas, Apr. '59:25 

Arnold, Edmund C., What Makes a Good 
Editor, May °59:22 

Arpan, Floyd, New Era for the Magazines, 
Nov. '59:77 

Arpan, Floyd, Type Tells America’s Story, 
June '59:8 

Atkins, James, South Blacks Out Race 
Story, Feb. °59:9 


AWARDS—JOURNALISM 


Cabot Medals Recognized Four Latin 
American Journalists, June °59:29 

Eight Newsmen Win 1959 Pulitzer 
Awards, June 59:25 

Journalism Prize Winners for Past Year 
Listed, June °59:30 

News Awards for Enterprise, 
Janson, Dec "59:9 

Peabody Awards Cite Distinguished Per- 
formances in Radio-TV Journalism, 
June '59:28 

Sigma Delta Chi Honors Four Distin- 
guished Newsmen, Jan. '59:10 

Sigma Delta Chi Honors Year's Best 
Journalism, June °59:21 

Winners of 27th Annual SDX 
Announced, May °59:23 

Baker, Kenneth, joint author, Competition 

Is Keen Under the Big Top, Apr. 


Donald 


Awards 


59:33 
Balliett, Gene, Newspaper of the Future, 
Oct. °59:8 


Baum, George, joint author Radio-TV 
Give Dramatic Impact to Tragic 
School Fire in Chicago, Feb. °59:7 

Bedford, James, Sensationalism on Trial 
the Plaintiff's Case, Jan. 59:8 

Blair, William M., Persistent Legwork 
Broke Goldfine Case, Jan. 59:6 

Bluedorn Traces Sigma Delta Chi to De- 
Pauw Daily, Jan. 1909, Victor E 
Bluedorn, Nov. °59:115 

Bluedorn, Victor E., Bluedorn Traces Sig- 
ma Delta Chi to DePauw Daily, Jan 
1909, Nov. °59:115 

Bormann, James, Radio News Strives for 
New Format, Jan. °59:15 


BOOK REVIEWS (AUTHORS) 


Alisky Marvin, Latin American Journal- 
ism Bibliography, Nov. °59:92 
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Alsop, Joseph and Stewart, The Report- 
ers Trade, Apr. 59:40 

Ault, Phillip H. and Edwin Emery, Re- 
porting the News, Nov. '59:92 

Ballie, Hugh, High Tension, July '59:22 

Bernstein, Marver H., The Job of the 
Federal Executive, Oct. ’59:21 

Block, Herbert, Herblock’s Special for 
Today, Feb. °59:19 

Bradley, Van Allen, Gold in Your Attic, 
June 59:19 

Brinton, James E., Chilton E. Bush and 
Thomas Newell, The Newspaper and 
Its Public, Sept. '59:21 

Byrd, Milton Bruce and Arnold L. Gold- 
smith, Publication Guide for Literary 
and Linguistic Scholars, July "59:22 


Callahan, North, Henry Knox: General 
Washington's General, Feb. °59:19 
Canham, Erwin D., Commitment to 


Freedom, Jan. °59:31 
‘arter, Hodding, The Angry Scar, Nov 
‘59:91 


co 


Carty, James W., Jr., Nashville as a 
World Religious Center, Feb. 59:19 
Cater, Douglass, The Fourth Branch of 


Government, Oct. “59:21 
‘narnley, Mitchell V., Reporting, Nov 
59:92 

‘lark, Wesley C., Journalism Tomorrow, 
Mar. °59:31 

‘Jayton, Charles C., Fifty Years for 
Freedom, June *59:19 
osgrove, John P., editor 


~ 


a 


_ 


- 


} Shrdlu: An 
Affectionate Chronicle, Apr. °59:40 
Drewry, John E., editor, The What 
Why, and How of Communications, 

May °59:29 
‘romm, Erich, Escape From Freedom, 


Nov. °59:91 


Garry, T. V., Random Screed, Mar 
59:31 
George, Alexander L., Propaganda Anal- 


ysis: A Study of Inferences Made 
From Nazi Propaganda in World War 
II, Sept. ‘59:21 

sibson, Walker, Seeing and Writing, 
June 59:19 

00d, Carter V., editor, Dictionary of 
Education, 2nd edition, Dec. °59:19 

Griffith, Thomas, The Waist-High Cul- 
ture, May °59:29 

Hayes, O. W., Your Memory: Speedway 
to Success in Earning, Learning and 
Living, Dec. 59:19 

Hohenberg, John, editor, The 
Prize Story, Aug. ’59:19 

Johnson, Gerald W., The 
Drawn, June °59:19 

Kobre, Sidney, Foundations of Ameri- 
can Journalism, July °59:22 

Kogan, Herman, The Great EB, Feb. 
59:19 

Lewis, Norman, Comprehensive Word 
Guide, Aug. 59:19 


i 


=~ 


Pulitzer 


Line s Are 


McBride, Mary Margaret, A Long Way 
From Missouri, Nov. 59:92 

McCloskey, James, Industrial Journalism 
Today, Dec. °59:19 

Mathieu, Aron M. and Gratton E. Coff- 
man, editors, Writer's Market, Dec. 
59:19 

Matthews, T. S., The Sugar Pill, Mar. 
59:31 

Middagh, John, Frontier Newspaper: 
The El Paso Times, July °59:22 

Molen, Sam, Take 2 and Hit to Right, 
Aug. °59:19 

Murphey, Robert W., How and Where 
to Look It Up: A Guide to Standard 
Sources of Information, Dec. 59:19 

Osborn, Robert, Television News Report- 
ing, Aug. 59:19 

Perkins, Robert L., The First Hundred 
Years, Dec. 59:19 

Phillips, J. B., translator, The New 

Testament in Modern English, Mar. 
59:31 

Rathburn, Robert C. and Martin Stein- 
mann, Jr., From Jane Austen to Jo- 
seph Conrad, July '59:22 

Robb, Earl and Gertrude Jaeger Selz- 
nick, Major Social Forces, Nov. °59:92 

Russell, Ruth B. and Jeanette E. Muther, 
4 History of the United Nations 
Charter, Nov. °59:92 

Shaw, Clifford A., editor, Newspaper 
Promotion: Revised Primer, Mar. 
59:31 

Smeed, Elmer S., Freedom of Speech by 
Radio and Television, Oct. °59:21 

Stoody, Ralph, A Handbook of Church 
Public Relations, Aug. 59:19 

Storke, Thomas M., California Editor, 
June 59:19 

Thurber, James, The Years With Ross, 
Sept. °59:21 

Waldron, Ellis, Atlas of Montana Poli 
tics Since 1864, Sept. ’59:21 

Warren, Carl, Modern News Reporting 
Nov. 59:92 

Williams, Francis Emmett, Lotteries, 
Laws and Morals, Sept. ’59:21 

Wolseley, Roland E., Critical Writing 
for the Journalist, May °59:29 

Wood, Robert C., Suburbia: Its People 
& Their Politics, June 59:19 

Wroth, Lawrence C., Abel Buell of Con 
necticut, Jan. 59:31 

Yardley, Herbert O., The Education of a 
Poker Player, Apr. 59:40 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS (TITLES) 

Abel Buell of Connecticut, Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Jan. °59:31 

Angry Scar, Hodding Carter, Nov. 59:91 

Atlas of Montana Politics Since 1864, 
Ellis Waldron, Sept. ’59:21 

California Editor, Thomas M. Storke, 
June, 59:19 
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Commitment to Freedom, Erwin D 
Canham, Jan. 59:31 

Comprehensive Word Guide, Norman 
Lewis, Aug. 59:19 


Critical Writing for the Journalist, Ro- 
land E. Wolseley, May 59:29 

Dictionary of Education, 2nd edition, 
edited by Carter V. Good, Dec. ‘59:19 

Education of a Poker Player, Herbert O. 
Yardley, Apr. 59:40 

Effective Communication in 
Publications, Nov. 59:92 

Escape From Freedom, Erich Fromm, 
Nov. ‘59:91 

Federal Budget and Fiscal Policy 1789- 
1958, Lewis H. Kimmel, Oct. 59:21 

Fifty Years for Freedom, Charles C. 
Clayton, June ‘59:19 

First Hundred Years, Robert L 
Dec. °59:19 

Foundations of American 
Sidney Kobre, July '59:22 

Fourth Branch of Government, Douglass 
Carter, Oct. °59:21 

Freedom of Speech by Radio and Tele- 
vision, Elmer S. Smeed, Oct. 59:21 

Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad, 

Robert C. Rathburn and Martin Stein- 

mann, Jr., July °59:22 


Company 


Perkins, 


Journalism, 


From 


Frontier Newspaper: The El Paso Times, 
John Middagh, July ’59:22 

Gold in Your Attic, Van Allen Bradley, 
June 59:19 ; 

Great EB, Herman Kogan, Feb. 59:19 

Handbook of Church Public Relations, 
Ralph Stoody, Aug. '59:19 

Henry Knox: General Washington's Gen- 
eral, North Callahan, Feb. ’59:19 

Herblock’s Special for Herbert 
Block, Feb. °59:19 

High Tension, Hugh Baillie 

History of the 


Today, 


. July °59:22 
United Nations Charter, 


Ruth B. Russell and Jeanette E. Muth- 
er, Nov. 59:92 

How and Where to Look It Up: A 
Guide to Standard Sources of Infor- 
mation, Robert W Murphey Dec 
59:19 


Industrial Journalism Today, James Mc- 
Closkey Dec 59:19 


Job of the Federal I recutive Marver H 
Bernstein, Oct. 59:21 
Journalism Tomorrow, Wesley C. Clark, 


Mar. °59:31 
Latin American Journalism Bibliography 


Marvin Alisky, Nov. 59:92 
Lines Are Drawn, Gerald W. Johnson, 
June °59:19 


Long Way From Missouri, Mary Marga- 
ret McBride, Nov. °59:92 

Lotteries, Laws and Morals, Francis Em- 
mett Williams, S« pt 59:21 

Major Social Forces, Earl Robb and Ger- 
trude Jaeger Selznick, Nov. 59:92 

Vass Communication 
Dec. 59:19 

Modern News Reporting, Carl Warren, 
Nov. ‘59:92 

Nashville as a World Religious Center, 


and Education, 


James W. Carty, Jr., Feb. ’59:19 

New Testament in Modern English, 
translated by J. B. Phillips, Mar. 
59:31 

Newspaper and Its Public, James E. 


Brinton, Chilton E. Bush and Thomas 
Newell, Sept. 59:21 
Newspaper Promotion: Revised Primer, 
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edited by Clifford A. 
59:31 
Propaganda Analysis: A Study of In- 
fluences Made From Nazi Propaganda 
in World War II, Alexander L. George, 
Sept. 59:21 
Public Impact of Science in the Mass 
Media, National Association of Sci 
ence Writers, Inc., Jan. ’59:31 
Publication Guide for Literary and Lin- 
guistic Scholars, Milton Bruce Byrd 
and Arnold L. Goldsmith, July ’59:22 
Pulitzer Prize Story, edited by John 
Hohenberg, Aug. ’59:19 
Random Screed, T. V. Garry, Mar. ’59:31 
Reporter's Trade, Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, Apr. 59:40 
Reporting, Mitchell V. Charnley, Nov. 
59:92 
Reporting the News, Phillip H. Ault and 
Edwin Emery, Nov. 59:92 
Science, the News, and the Public, Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers, 
Inc., Jan. °59:31 
Seeing and Writing, 
June, 59:19 
Shrdlu: An Affectionate Chronicle, edit- 
ed by John P. Cosgrove, Apr. ’59:40 
Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics, 
Robert C. Wood, June 59:19 
Sugar Pill, T. S. Matthews, Mar. °59:31 
Take 2 and Hit to Right, Sam Molen, 
Aug. 59:19 
Television News Reporting, Robert Os- 
born, Aug. °59:19 
Waist-High Culture, 
May °59:29 
What, Why, and How of Communica- 
tions, edited by John E. Drewry, May 
59:29 
Writer's Market, 17th edition, edited by 
Aron M. Mathieu and Gratton E. Coff- 
man, Dec. 59:19 
Years With Ross, James Thurber, Sept. 
59:21 
Your Memory: Speedway to Success in 
Earning, Learning, and Living, O. W. 
Hayes, Dec. 59:19 
Boucher, Bill, Woman Edits Alaska’s Old- 
est Newspaper, May 59:15 
Bray, Howard, His Classroom Was Capitol 
Hill, Jan. °59:11 
Bright Future Is Seen for America’s Week- 
lies, Mason Rossiter Smith, Dec. ’59:13 
Donald E., Integration News in 
Depth, Sept. 59:8 
CBS Television Network Honors Fraterni- 
ty’s Fiftieth Anniversary, Apr. 59:41 
Cadou, Eugene J., Many Famous Names in 
Indiana Press, Nov. 59:104 
Callahan, North, New York—Journalism 
Education Center, Apr. ’59-17 
Cameras in the Courtroom, Allen R. Derr, 
July 59:9 


Shaw, Mar. 


Walker 


Gibson, 


Thomas Griffith, 


Brown, 


CARTOONS 


Indiana’s Three Well Known Cartoonists, 
Irving Dilliard, Nov. °59:95 
Ungentlemanly Art, Don 
"59:7 
Carty, James W. Jr., Reporting the Inte- 
gration Story, Aug. 59:15 
Changing Sports Scene, J. Roy Stockton, 


Dec. 


Hesse, 


Nov. 59:29 
Charnley, Mitchell V., The Third Stage, 
Nov. °59:59 


Competition Is Keen Under the Big Top, 
Joseph L. Oppenheimer, Stanford 


Smith and Kenneth Baker, Apr. 59:33 

Covering the Farm Front, Elwood R. Mc- 
Intyre, June ‘59:17 

Crime News Down Under, W. 
Holden, Oct. °59:12 

CRITICS Tips for Drama Critics on Main 
Street, Walter J. Pfister, Mar. °59:11 

Crusades in Public’s Interest, Sam Mase, 
Aug. 59:12 

CUBA Television Reports a Revolution, 
Gene Strul, May 59:6 

de Lorenzi, John, Mecca for News Globe- 
trotters, Apr. ’59:28 


Sprague 


Derr, Allen R., Cameras in the Courtroom, 
July ’59:9 

Detweiler, Dean W., Industrial Journalism 
Is Rapidly Growing News Field, Nov. 
59:63 

Diamond, Marvin, Adventures in GI Jour- 
nalism, Sept. °59:10 

Dilliard, Irving, Indiana’s Three 
Known Cartoonists, Nov. 59:95 

Duffey, Frank, News Rivalry Is Keen in 
Nation's Biggest City, Apr. °59:11 

Durst, Leon, Interviews Can Have Inter- 
national Impact, Oct. °59:10 

Editing the Columnists, Robert H. Fowler, 
July, 59:19 


Well 


EDITORIALS by Charles C. Clayton 


Age of Specialists, Sept. 59:7 
Canon 35 Survey, July 59:5 
Complexity Vs. Competence, May "59:4 
Contempt of Press, Sept. °59:7 
Distinguished Service, June ’59:7 
Divided House, May 59:4 
Fight Against Secrecy, Dec. ’59:5 
Flamboyant Era, Feb. 59:5 
Freedom of Information, Feb. ’59:5 
Future's Portal, Oct. 59:7 
Good Advice, Apr. ’59:9 
Half Century of Service, Nov. 59:9 
Living History, Mar. 59:5 
Marion H. Hedges, Mar. °59:5 
New York, Apr. 59:9 
Pertinent Questions, Dec. °59:5 
Police Reporters, Oct. 59:7 
Public Domain, July °59:5 
Race With History, June 59:7 
Right or Privilege?, Apr. '59:9 
Salute to the Legman, Jan. 59:4 
Truth Is a Weapon, Jan. °59:4 
Two Leaders, Aug. 59:6 
Watchdog for the People, Aug. 59:6 
Editorials on the Air Prove Potent Force, 
Alvin Snyder, July ’59:11 
Erlandson, Erling H., Your 
Style Book, June 59:18 
Ethics and Responsibilities of American 
Newspapers, Carl E. Lindstrom, Nov. 
"59:80 
Eugene Pulliam Has Had Distinguished 
Newspaper Career, Freemont Power, 
Nov. °59:101 
Fanning, Odom, Lifting the Lid on Science 
News, Sept. °59:11 
Faris, Barry, The Role of the Wire Serv- 
ices, Dec. °59:15 
Farm Editor and His Role, Glen W. Goss, 
Dec. 59:11 
Fey, Harold E., The Press Dodges the 
Hard Questions, July °59:12 
For Wire Services, All News Is 
William C. Payette 
Post, Apr. 59:31 
Fowler, Robert H., Editing the Columnists, 
July °59:19 


Friend the 


Local, 


and Martin A. 
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Free Press on Trial in Pakistan, Kenneth 
Allen, Mar. '59:12 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Good Reporting Can Break Press Free- 


dom Barriers, Benjamin M. McKel- 
way, Feb. 59:17 
Open Meetings Law in Massachusetts, 


William L. Plante Jr., Mar. 59:10 

Report of the Advancement of Freedom 
of Information Committee. Part 2: 
Government in the States, Jan. 59:28- 
30 

Report of the Advancement of Freedom 
of Information Committee. Part 3 
The News Camera in the Courtroom, 
Feb. °59:20-22 

We Have Just Begun Fight for 


Pre SS 


Freedom, James S. Pope, Nov. '59:39 
FREELANCING 
I Thought I'd Gag, Ken Kraft, July 
"59:17 
Making Plagiarism Pay, John E. Lynge, 
May ‘59:14 
Freudenberger, Joseph N The Press 
Against Crime in Utica, Aug. °59:7 
Freudenberger, Joseph N., Strong Edi- 
torial Pages Need Staff Support, May 


59:9 

Functionalism in Type 
nold, Nov. 59:22 

Gelb, Gabriel M., They Kept Their Pistols 
Handy, Feb. °59:12 

Geraghty, Larry, Television Covers Maine 
Legislature, Oct. ‘59:11 

Gitlin, Irving, Television Backgrounds To- 
day's Headlines, Nov. '59:43 

Golin, Milton, News Media Team Up in 
Public Safety Drive, Aug. 59:11 

Good Reporting Can Break Press Freedom 
Barriers, Benjamin M. McKelway, 
Feb. °59:17 

Goss, Glen W., The Farm Editor and His 
Role, Dec. °59:11 

Green, Victor, W hat Makes a Good Editor, 
May 59:22 

He Reports the Capital From the 
Angle, Bruce Jolly, Mar. 59:7 

HEISKELL, JOHN N., Sigma Delta Chi 
Honors Four Distinguished Newsmen, 
Jan. 59:10 

Hesse, Don, The 
"59:7 

Higdon, Hal, Trials of a Man With a Peri- 
scope, Oct. 59:15 

His Classroom Was Capitol Hill 
Bray, Jan. 59:11 

Holden, W. Sprague, Crime 
Under, Oct. °59:12 


Edmund > Ar- 


Li " al 


Ungentlemanly Art, De« 


Howard 


News Down 


Huston, Luther, World's Top News City, 
Nov. °59:53 
I Thought I'd Gag, Ken Kraft, July °59:17 


Vigorous, 8. G 
59: 105 
1959 


Indiana Newspapers Are 
Chris Savage, Nov 

Indianapolis Host to 
Nov. 59:93 

Indiana's Three Well Known Cartoonists, 
Irving Dilliard, Nov. 59:95 

Industrial Journalism Is Rapidly Growing 
News Field, Dean W. Detweiler, Nov. 
59:63 

Integration News in Depth, 
Brown, Sept. ‘59:8 

Interviews Can Have International Impact, 
Leon Durst, Oct. 59:10 

]-Grad Discovers Desk Is Not a 


Convention, 


Donald E. 


Copy 
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Dead End Job, John D. Stevens, Feb. 
59:15 

Janson, Donald, News Awards for Enter- 
prise, Dec. °59:9 

Jolly, Bruce, He Reports the Capital From 
the Local Angle, Mar. °59:7 

Journalism Faces Challenges, J 
Wiggins, Nov. 59:12 

JOURNALISM—AGRICULTURAL, Cov- 
ering the Farm Front, Elwood R. Mc- 
Intyre, June °59:17 


Russell 


JOURNALISM—EDUCATION 


New York—Journalism Education Cen 
ter, North Callahan, Apr. °59:17 
The Third Stage, Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Nov. °59:59 
JOURNALISM—ETHICS, Ethics and Re- 
sponsibilities of American 
pers, Carl E. Lindstrom, Nov. °59:80 
JOURNALISM—HISTORICAL, They 
Kept Their Pistols Handy, Gabriel M 
Gelb, Feb. °59:12 
JOURNALISM—INDUSTRIAL, Industrial 
Journalism Is Rapidly Growing News 
Field, Dean W Detweiler, Nov 


59:63 


Neu $pa- 


JOURNALISM—JOBS 


Competition Is Keen Under the Big Top, 


Joseph L. Oppenheimer, with Stan- 


ford Smith and Kennth Baker, Apr 
59:33 
What Shall We Tell the High School 


Senior?, Louis Alexander, Sept. ’59:17 

Kaltenborn Looks Back on Early Days of 
Radio News, H. V. Kaltenborn, Nov 
59:35 

Kaltenborn, H. V., Kaltenborn Looks Back 
on Early Days of Radio News, Nov 
59:35 

KIPLINGER, WILLARD M., Sigma Delta 
Chi Honors Four Distinguished News- 
men, Jan. '59:10 

Knoles, Don, Texas Election Bureau Gets 
Fast, Fast, Fast Returns, Jan. °59:12 

Kraft, Ken, | Thought I'd Gag, July °59:17 

Lifting the Lid on Science News, Odom 
Fanning, Sept. '59:11 

Lindstrom, Carl E., Ethics and Responsi- 
bilities of American Newspapers, Nov 
59:80 

Lochner, Louis P., Storehouse for 
History, Mar. '59:8 

Long, Howard R., Yankee Journalism, Chi- 


Living 


nese Style, Sept. °59:12 

Lynge, John E., Making Plagiarism Pay, 
May "59:14 

McAndrew, William R., TV News Licks 
Time Lag, Nov. °59:65 

McIntyre, Elwood R., Covering the Farm 


Front, June °59:17 


McKelway, Benjamin M., Good Reporting 


Can Break Press Freedom Barriers, 
Feb. °59:17 

Making Plagiarism Pay, John E. Lynge, 
May °59:14 


Maloy, Richard J., Washington’s Bedroom 
Beat, June ‘59:14 

Many Famous Names in Indiana 
Eugene J. Cadou, Nov. °59:104 

Mase, Sam, Crusades in Public's Interest, 
Aug. 59:12 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS HISTORY 
CENTER, Storehouse for Living His- 
tory, Louis P. Lochner, Mar. 59:8 


Press, 


Mecca for News Globetrotters, John de 


Lorenzi, Apr. ‘59:28 





Medical Profession Looks at Journalism 
Louis M. Orr, Nov. °59:74 
Mickelson, Sig, Television News Has Com: 


of Age, Nov. °59:15 

Mulholland, Robert and George Baum 
Radio-TV Give Dramatic Impact to 
Tragic School Fire in Chicago, Feb 
59:7 


Munn, Bruce W., News With Global Im 
pact, Apr. ‘59:14 


Munroe, Pat, Washington on Tape, Feb 
59:11 

Nebraskans Get Fuller Report on Lau 
making, Gilbert M. Savery, May 
59:11 

Never a Dull Moment for Wire Service 
Man, Mac Sebree, June °59:12 

New Era for the Magazines, Floyd Arpan 
Nov. 59:77 

New York—Journalism Education Center 


North Callahan, Apr 

York City Is Nerve 

work News, Sam 

‘59:19 

New York's Best Spot News Photographs 
Ed Wergele S. Apr 59 26 


"59:17 
Center for Net 
Sharkey Jr., Apr 


Neu 


News Awards for Enterprise, Donald Jan- 
son, Dec. °59:9 
NEWS—COVERAGE OF 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Integration News in Depth, Donald E 
Brown, Sept. ‘59:8 

Reporting the Integration Story, James 
W. Carty, Jr., Aug. 59:15 

South Blacks Out Race Story, James At- 
kins, Feb. "59:9 

South Denies Race News Blackout, Le 
roy A. Simms, May 59:17 


ISSUES 


NEWS—CRIME, Crime News Down Un 
der, W. Sprague Holden, Oct. 59:12 

News in Pictures, Arthur L. Witman, Nov 
59:44 

News Magazines Go to Press, ]. Wendell 


Sether, Apr. '59:22 
News Media Team Up in Public Safety 
Drive, Milton Golin, Aug. 59:11 
NEWS—POLITICAL 


Nebraskans Get Fuller Report on Lau 
making, Gilbert M. May 
59:11 

Open Door News Policy in Ohio, Mur- 
ray Seeger, Sept. ‘59:15 

Texas Election Bureau Gets Fast, Fast 
Fast Returns, Don Knoles, Jan. 59:12 

NEWS—RELIGIOUS, The Press Dodges 
the Hard Questions, Harold E. Fey 
July 59:12 

News Rivalry Is Keen in Nation's Biggest 
City, Frank Duffey, Apr. °59:11 


Savery, 


News With Global Impact, Bruce W 
Munn, Apr. °59:14 

NEWS WRITING, Your Friend the Style 
Book, Erling H. Erlandson, June 
59:18 

Newspaper Guild Now in 26th Year, 
Charles A. Perlik Jr., Nov. 59:70 


Newspaper of the Future, Gene Balliett 
Oct. °59:8 

NEWSPAPERS—COLUMNS, Editing the 
Columnists, Robert H 
59:19 

NEWSPAPERS—CONTENTS, Putting 


Fowler, July 


New Punch in the Sunday Paper 
Karl F. Zeisler, Aug. °59:9 
NEWSPAPERS—COPY DESK, J-Grad 
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Discovers Copy Desk Is Not a Dead 
End Job, John D. Stevens, Feb 59:15 
NEWSPAPERS—CRUSADES 


Crusades in Public's Interest 
Aug. 59:12 


Sam Mase 


News Media Team Up in Public Safety 
Drive, Milton Golin, Aug. 59:11 
Press Against Crime in Utica, Joseph N 

Freudenberger, Aug. 59:7 

NEWSPAPERS—EDITORIAL PAGE 
Strong Editorial Pages Need Staff 
Support, Joseph N. Freudenberger, 
May °59:9 


NEWSPAPERS—FOREIGN 


Peruvian Press Shows American In- 


fuence, Marvin Alisky, July 59:15 

Yankee Journalism, Chinese Style, How- 
ird R. Long Sept 59 12 

NEWSPAPERS—FUTURE OIF 

Journalism Faces Challenges, |}. Russell 
Wiggins Nov 59:12 

Newspaper of the Future, Gene Balliett 
Oct. 59:8 

Wanted: Editors With New Ideas, Ed- 


mund C. Arnold, Apr. °59:25 
NEWSPAPERS—SUBURBAN NEWS, 
Washington Bedroom Beat, Richard 
|. Maloy, June '59:14 
NEWSPAPERS—TYPOGRAPHY, 
tionalism in Type, Edmund (¢ 
Nov. °59:22 


Fun 


Arnold 


NEWSPAPERS—WEEKLY 


Bright Future Is Seen for America’s 
Weeklies, Mason Rossiter Smith, Dec 
59:13 

Weekly Press Is Nation s Strongest 
Voice, Don Robinson, Nov. 59:19 

Open Door News Policy in Ohio, Murray 
Seeger! Sept 59:15 

Open Meetings Law in Massachusetts 
William L. Plante Jr., Mar. ‘59:10 

Oppenheimer, Joseph | Competition Is 


Keen Under the Big Top, Apr 
Orr, Louis M., The Medical 
Looks at Journalism, Nov. °59:74 
OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB, Mecca for 
News Globetrotters, John de 
Apr. 59:28 
PAKISTAN, Free Press on Trial in Pakis- 
tan, Kenneth Allen, Mar 59:12 
Pavette, William C. and Martin Z 
For Wire Services 
Apr 59:31 


99:33 


Profe ssion 


Lorenzi 


Post. 
All Ne ws Is Low al, 


PERIODICALS 


Neu Era for the 
pan, Nov. '59:77 

News Magazines Go to Press, ] 
dell Sether, Apr 

Trials of a Man With a Periscope, Hal 


I lovd Ar- 


Vagazines 


We n- 


59:29 


Higdon, Oct 59:15 
Type Tells America’s Story, Floyd G 
Arpan, June 59:8 


Perlik, Charles A. Jr., Newspaper Guild 
Now in 26th Year, Nov. "59:70 
Persistent Legwork Broke Goldfine Case, 

William M. Blair, Jan. °59:6 
Personal Glimpses of Man Who Built 


Scripps Newspapers 
July °59:7 


Peruvian Press Shows 


James R. Young, 


American Influence, 
Marvin Alisky, July ‘59:15 

Pfister, Walter J., Tips for Drama Critics 
on Main Street, Mar. 59:11 
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PHOTOGRAPHY—NEWS 


Cameras in the Courtroom, Allen R. 
Derr, July °59:9 
New York’s Best Spot News Photo- 


graphs, Ed Wergeles, Apr. ‘59:26 
The News in Pictures, Arthur L. Wit- 
man, Nov. 59:44 


Plante, William L. Jr., Open Meetings 
Law in Massachusetts, Mar. °59:10 
Pope, James S., We Have Just Begun Fight 


for Press Freedom, Nov. °59:39 

Post, Martin Z. and William C. Payette, 
For Wire Services, All News Is Local 
Apr. 59:3] 

Freemont, Pulliam Has 
Had Distinguished Newspaper Career, 
Nov. °59:101 e 

Press Against Crime in Utica, Joseph N. 
Freudenberger, Aug. °59:7 

Press Dodges the Hard Questions, Harold 
E. Fey, July 59:12 


Power, Eugene 


PULLIAM, EUGENE 


Eugene Pulliam Has Had Distinguished 
Newspaper Career, Freemont Power, 
Nov. °59:101 

Sigma Delta Chi Honors Four Distin- 
guished Newsmen, Jan. 59:10 


Putting New Punch in the Sunday Paper, 


Karl F. Zeisler, Aug. °59:9 
Radio News Has Matured Since World 
War II, William J. Small, Nov. ’59:49 


Radio News Strives for Neu 
James Bormann, Jan. 59:15 


Format, 


RADIO NEWS 


Kaltenborn Looks Back on Early Days of 
Radio News, H. V. Kaltenborn, Nov. 
59:35 

New York City Is Nerve Center for Net- 
work News, Sam Sharkey Jr., Apr. 
‘59:19 

Radio News Has Matured Since World 
War II, William J. Small, Nov. ’59:49 

Radio News Strives for Neu 
James Bormann, Jan. °59:15 

Radio-TV Gives Dramatic Impact to 


Format, 


Tragic School Fire in Chicago, Rob- 
ert Mulholland and George Baum, 
Feb. °59:7 

Washington on Tape, Pat Munroe, Feb. 
"59:11 


Report of the Advancement of Freedom of 
Information Committee, Part 2: Gov- 
ernment in the States, Jan. °59:28-30 

Report of the Advancement of Freedom of 
Information Committee, Part 3: The 
News Camera in the Courtroom, Feb. 


59:20-22 
REPORTING—SCIENCE 


Lifting the Lid on Science News, Odom 
Fanning, Sept. 59:11 
The Medical Profession Looks at Jour- 
nalism, Louis M. Orr, Nov. 59:74 
REPORTING—SPORTS, The Changing 
Sports Scene, J. Roy Stockton, Nov. 
59:29 
Reporting the Integration Story, James W. 
Carty, Jr., Aug. 59:15 
Robinson, Don, Weekly Press Is Nation’s 
Strongest Voice, Nov. °59:19 
Role of the Wire Services, 
Dec. 59:15 
Savage, S. G. Chris, Indiana Newspapers 
Are Vigorous, Nov. ’59:105 
Savery, Gilbert M., Nebraskans Get Fuller 
Report on Lawmaking, May 59:11 


Barry Faris, 


SCRIPPS, E. W., Personal Glimpses of 
Man Who Built Scripps Newspapers, 
James R. Young, July '59:7 

Sebree, Mac, Never a Dull Moment for 
Wire Service Man, June '59:12 

Seeger, Murray, Open Door News Policy 
in Ohio, Sept. ’59:15 

Sensationalism on Trial—the Plaintiff's 
Case, James Bedford, Jan. ’59:8 

Sether, J. Wendell, News Magazines Go to 
Press, Apr. °59:22 

SEVAREID, ERIC, Sigma Delta Chi 
Honors Four Distinguished Newsmen, 
Jan. °59:10 

Sharkey, Sam, Jr., New York City Is Nerve 
Center for Network News, Apr. ’59:19 

Delta Chi Honors Four Distin- 
guished Newsmen, Jan. '59:10 

Simms, Leroy A.,. South Denies Race News 
Blackout, May °59:17 

Small, William J., Radio News Has Ma- 


Sigma 


tured Since World War Il, Nov. 
59:49 

Smith, Mason Rossiter, Bright Future Is 
Seen for America’s Weeklies, Dec. 
59:13 


Smith, Stanford, joint author, Competition 
Is Keen Under the Big Top, Apr. 
59:33 

Snyder, Alvin, Editorials on the Air Prove 
Potent Force, July °59:11 

South Blacks Out Race Story, James At- 
kins, Feb. 59:9 

South Denies Race News Blackout, Leroy 
A. Simms, May °59:17 

Stevens, John D., J-Grad Discovers Copy 
Desk Is not a Dead End Job, Feb. 
59:15 

Stockton, J. Roy, The Changing Sports 
Scene, Nov. "59:29 

Storehouse for Living History, Louis P. 
Lochner, Mar. °59:8 

Strong Editorial Pages Need Staff Support, 
Joseph N. Freudenberger, May 59:9 

Strul, Gene, Television Reports a Revolu- 
tion, May '59:6 

TV News Licks Time Lag, William R. Mc- 
Andrew, Nov. °59:65 

TABLOIDS, Sensationalism on Trial—The 
Plaintiff's Case, James Bedford, Jan. 
"59:8 

Television Backgrounds Today’s Headlines, 
Irving Gitlin, Nov. 59:43 

Television Covers Maine Legislature, Lar- 
ry Geraghty, Oct. °59:11 

Television News Has Come of Age, Sig 
Mickelson, Nov. °59:15 

Television Reports a 
Strul, May °59:6 


Revolution, Gene 


TELEVISION NEWS 


Editorials on the Air Prove Potent Force, 
Alvin Snyder, July °59:11 

New York City Is Nerve Center for Net- 
work News, Sam Sharkey Jr., Apr. 
"59:19 

Radio-TV Give Dramatic Impact to 
Tragic School Fire in Chicago, Rob- 
ert Mulholland and George 
Feb. °59:7 

TV News Licks Time Lag, William K. 
McAndrew, Nov. °59:65 

Television Backgrounds Today’s Head- 
lines, Irving Gitlin, Nov. 59:43 

Television Covers Maine 
Oct. 59:11 

Television News Has Come of Age, Sig 
Mickelson, Nov. °59:15 


Baum, 


Legislature, 
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Television Reports a Revolution, Gene 
Strul, May ‘59:6 
Washington on Tape, Pat Munroe, Feb. 

"59:11 

Texas Election Bureau Gets Fast, Fast, 
Fast Returns, Don Knoles, Jan. '59:12 

They Kept Their Pistols Handy, Gabriel 
M. Gelb, Feb. 59:12 

Third Stage, Mitchell V. Charnley, Nov 
59:59 

Tips for Drama Critics on Main 
Walter J. Pfister, Mar. 59:11 

Trautman, Robert G., Year's Best Journal- 
ism Books, Nov. '59:90 

Trials of a Man With a Periscope, Hal Hig- 
don, Oct. 59:15 

Type Tells America’s Story, Floyd G. Ar- 
pan, June ‘59:8 

Ungentlemanly Art, Don Hesse, Dec. '59:7 

UNITED NATIONS, News With Global 
Impact, Bruce W. Munn, Apr. ‘59:14 

Wanted: Editors With New Ideas, Ed- 
mund C. Arnold, Apr. °59:25 


Street, 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


He Reports the Capital From the Local 
Angle, Bruce Jolly, Mar. ‘59:7 

His Classroom Was Capitol Hill, Howard 
Bray, Jan. ‘59:11 

Persistent Legwork Broke Goldfine Case, 
William M. Blair, Jan. '59:6 

Washington on Tape, Pat Munroe, Feb 


"59:11 
World’s Top News City, Luther Huston, 
Nov. °59:53 
Washington on Tape, Pat Munroe, Feb 
59:11 
Washington's Bedroom Beat, Richard J. 


Maloy, June 59:14 
We Have Just Begun Fight for Press Free- 
dom, James S. Pope, Nov. ‘59:39 
Weekly Press Is Nation's Strongest Voice, 
Don Robinson, Nov. °59:19 
Wergeles, Ed, New York's Best Spot News 
Photographs, Apr. °59:26 
What Makes a Good Editor, Edmund C 


Arnold, May °59:22 
What Makes a Good Editor, Victor Green, 
May '59:22 


What Shall We Tell the High School Sen- 
ior?, Louis Alexander, Sept. ‘59:17 

Wiggins, J. Russell, Journalism Faces Chal- 
lenges, Nov. °59:12 

Winners of 27th Annual SDX Awards An 
nounced, May °59:23 


WIRE SERVICES 


For Wire Services, All News 
William C. Payette and 
Post, Apr. °59:31 


Is Loc al, 
Martin Z. 


Never a Dull Moment for Wire Service 
Man, Mac Sebree, June 59:12 
The Role of the Wire Services, Barry 


Faris, Dec. 59:15 

Witman, Arthur L., The News in Pictures, 
Nov. °59:44 

Woman Edits Alaska’s Oldest Newspaper, 
Bill Boucher, May 59:15 

World's Top News City, Luther 
Nov. °59:53 

Yankee Journalism, Chinese Style, Howard 
R. Long, Sept. ‘59:12 

Year's Best Journalism Books, 
Trautman, Nov. °59:90 

Young, James R., Personal Glimpses of 
Man Who Built Scripps Newspapers, 
July °59:7 


Huston, 


Robert G. 
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Your Friend the Style Book, Erling H. Er- 
landson, June 59:18 

Zeisler, Karl F., Putting New Punch in the 
Sunday Paper, Aug. °59:9 


Public Health 


(Continued from page 10) 


through the dynamic impact of its news 
columns and editorial pages is perform- 
ing an outstanding public service in its 
merciful campaign against the dread 
crippler, polio. 


@ “I personally have been impressed 
by the unrelenting and dogged deter- 
mination with which The Pittsburgh 
Press has carried on this campaign to 
provide low-cost Salk vaccine shots on 
a community level. 

“The have been amazing 
more than 400,000 persons inoculated 
through the establishment of 370 com 
munity polio clinics. Of all of the many 
fine contributions The Pittsburgh Press 
has made towards civic and cultural 
improvement, none, I feel, will have as 
lasting and beneficial effect as this cam 
paign which deals directly with the 
physical well-being of every citizen.” 

And what about The Press’ Mr. Fa 
gan, who has chased crooks out of of 
fice and crooks into jail? 


results 


“It is the most satisfying thing we've 
ever done.” 


SDX Honors 


Newsmen 


Continued from page 11 


Mobilization. He was director general 
and presiding officer of the Press Con- 
gress of the World at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, in 1959. He now lives in Chester- 
town, Maryland. 


® Since 1926 Houstoun Waring has 
been editor of the Littleton, Colo., In- 
dependent and he now also serves as 
editor of the Arapahoe, Colo., Herald 
A native of Georgia, he attended the 
United States Naval Academy and the 
University of Colorado. In 1944-1945 
he was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
University. In 1933 he established the 
Department of Journalism at Denver 
University and served as its chairman 
for six years on a part-time basis. In 
1948 at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the College of Journalism at the Uni 
versity of Colorado, he was named its 
outstanding alumnus. He has won the 
Parkhurst Award for community serv- 
ice for eight years and the Crosman 
Award for editorial writing twice. He 


served as chairman of the first annual 
National Conference of Weekly News- 
paper Editors at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity in 1955. 


@ A former director of the Foreign 
News Service of the Chicago Daily 
Vews, Hal O'Flaherty retired in 1952 
and now lives in Orinda, California and 
is a trustee of the Institute of Current 
World Affairs. He began his newspaper 
career as a reporter for the old Des 
Moines Capital, later joining the United 
Press. He served in various bureaus in 
this country before getting his first 
overseas assignment to London. During 
World War I he became a war corre- 
spondent for the old New York Sun. 
Later he joined the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, becoming its European 
news manager in 1924. He returned to 
this country in 1926 to become director 
of the Foreign News Service and in 
1936 was named managing editor of 
the newspaper. In World War II he 
again became a war correspondent in 
the Pacific. 


News Ethics 


(Continued from page 14 


to the Ethics Committee’s series: the 
grave responsibility for putting words 
together on paper for an editorial page; 
the necessity for having all the relevant 
facts at hand for evaluation and use; 
the limitless requirements as to an edi- 
torial writer's background and knowl- 
edge; the desirability that the editorial 
writer avoid the “ivory tower” and in- 
stead be his own reporter as often as 
he can do so; the danger that good in- 
tentions, not adequately supported, will 
fail and because of that failure give 
rise to antagonisms within the public 
who will threaten or undertake 
reprisals to the harm of the good name 
of the press. 


even 


@ The late great editor of The Guardian 
of Manchester, England, Charles Prest 
wich Scott, once said: “Opinion is free; 
sacred.” To that 
statement of 


facts are remarkable 
principle, | 
should like to add a sobering reminder 
to the editorial writer from one of the 
most distinguished of American jurists, 
Louis D. Brandeis of the Supreme 
Court. Said Justice Brandeis, himself a 
journalist a half century ago: “Your 
opinion is no better than your informa 
tion. 


our basic 


Could the editorial writer begin his 
end it—with a better 
measure of his capacity and fitness to 
do his work? Possibly so, but until he 
finds that better measure let him stencil 
the words of Scott and Brandeis on his 
typewriter 


day—and also 
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Beg Pardon? 


SCU, SJSC, 





NBC News Commentator David Brinkley is pictured as he spoke during the 50th 


anniversary convention of Sigma Delta Chi. 


SDX Editor Thanks Helpers 


The 1959 Convention took place a week 
beyond the December deadline. Space 
was held in last month’s issue of the Sig- 
ma Delta Chi News through the cooper- 


ation of our printers, The Ovid Bell 
Press, Inc., to publish a comprehensive 
and timely report of the Convention. 
Some items that missed deadline last 


SDX NEWS for January. 1960 


month are found in this issue. Others 
will be published in future issues. 

Able assistance to the editor in provid- 
ing news accounts of the Indianapolis 
Convention was provided by Managing 
Editor Sy Handwerker and Denny Or- 
phan, Chicago Professional Chapter del- 

(Continued on page 30) 





JANUARY, 1960 


PSU, MSU Tops 
' 


The four top newspaper awards given 
by Sigma Delta Chi at the 50th anniver- 
sary convention were distributed among 
the University of Southern California, 
San Jose State College, Penn State Uni- 
versity, and Montana State University. 

In the editorial writing contest, first 
place went to the Daily Trojan of the 
University of Southern California; sec- 
ond place to the Kentucky Kernel of the 
University of Kentucky; third place to 
the Montana Kaimin of Montana State 
University. In the feature writing con- 
test, the Spartan Daily of San Jose State 
College took first place; second place was 
awarded to the Columbia Missourian of 
the University of Missouri; and third 
place went to the Daily Northwestern of 
Northwestern University. 

The Daily Collegian of Penn State Uni- 
versity captured first place in the sports 
writing division; second place went to the 
Daily Illini of the University of Illinois; 
and third place to the Duke of Duquesne 
University. In the straight news writing 
competition, the Montana Kaimin of Mon- 
tana State University took first place; 
the Daily Trojan of the University of 
Southern California took second; and the 
Daily Kansan of Kansas University won 
third place. 

In magazine competition first place for 
general excellence of a campus magazine 
was awarded to the Ivory Tower of the 
University of Minnesota. Top honors for 
non-fiction writing went to the Marquette 
Journal of Marquette University, and 
first place honors for article writing in 
an off-campus magazine was awarded to 
Don Knoles of the University of Texas. 

First place winners of the photography 
awards were: Spot news picture—Allen 
Stross, Wayne State University; Sport 
picture—Morton Engelberg, University of 
Illinois; Feature picture—Allen Stross, 
Wayne State University; Scenic or spe- 
cial picture—John Finley, University of 
Illinois. 

Terry Leedom of Ohio University won 
first place for excellence in radio report- 
ing; Michael Cory of the University of 
Washington took top honors for radio or 
TV newswriting or commentary; and the 
WOUB staff of Ohio University captured 
first place for radio or TV public service 
in journalism. There was no contest for 
TV reporting. 
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Signe DeltaChi Awards 





General Information 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism have been 
awarded annually since 1932 for outstanding 
achievements in journalism during a calendar 
year and winners are usually announced in 
April. 

The awards proper consist of bronze me- 
dallions and accompanying plaques. 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for any one of the Sigma 
Delta Chi Awards may be made by the author 
or any other party. Forms are available on re- 
quest. These awards are open to both members 
and non-members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
may be either men or women. They must, 
however, be Americans. 

February 1, 1960 is the deadline for nomi- 
nations. Nominations postmarked on that date 
will be accepted. Mail or express entries to 


Victor E. Bluedorn, Director 
Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXHIBITS 


All awards are offered for specific work 
done during the calendar year 1959 

Each nomination must be accompanied by 
an exhibit and nomination form, filled out by 
typewriter or print. 

A brief biography and photograph of nomi- 
nees may accompany each nomination for 
categories 

A nomination intended for more than one 
category requires a separate exhibit for each. 

ch nomination and nomination form must 
be clearly marked to show category in which 
it is entered. Several nominations may be sent 
in one package, but each should be identified 
and accompanied by separate nomination 
form. 

Exhibits cannot be returned. All become the 
property of Sigma Delta Chi 


RULES 


Exhibits in press divisions should be in 
scrapbook form, measuring not larger than 15 
inches by 20 inches, and should include clip- 
pings or photostats. tneee who want to enter 

ll pages, to show display, should fold them 
in half. Radio and television reporting ex- 
hibits should consist of recordings, tapes, or 
film, clearly labeled, and a typewritten sum- 
mary 

Radio or television newswriting exhibits 
are limited to typescripts. Radio public serv- 
ice exhibits should consist of recordings or 
tapes with a typewritten summary. Television 
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distinguished service in Journalism. 


public service exhibits should include film 
(if available) and a typewritten summary. 

Research exhibit should consist of manu- 
script, galley proofs, or printed book 


NOMINATIONS NOT MEETING THE 
ABOVE SPECIFICATIONS WILL NOT BE 
ACCEPTED FOR JUDGING. 


JUDGING 


The material submitted for consideration for 
the awards will be judged by a jury of vet- 
eran and distinguished journalists. All deci- 
sions will be final. Any award may be with- 
held in case the judges decide that none of 
the material submitted is worthy of special 
recognition. 


Awards Categories 


PRESS (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of a reporter's work, either a single 
article or a series on a related subject, pub- 
lished during the year, the test being read- 
ability, accuracy and completeness, interest, 
enterprise and resourcefulness of the reporter 
in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of an editor's work, either a single edi- 
torial or a series relating to the same subject, 
published during the year; editorials by any 
one writer being limited to three, a series on 
a | ~ topic counting as one entry. 

ashington Correspondence: For a dis- 
tinguished example of reporting national af- 
fairs by a Washington, D. C., correspondent, 
either a single article or a series on the same 
or sees su — published during the year 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distin- 

uished example of reporting international af- 
airs by a foreign correspondent, either a 
single article or a series on the same or re- 
lated subject, published during the year. 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding exam- 
ple of a news photographer's work, either a 
single picture, or sequence or series of pic- 
tures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a 
series on a single topic counting as one entry. 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of a cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon 
published during the year, the determining 
qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force- 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any 
one person being limited to six 


PRESS (Newspapers) 


7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: 
For an outstanding public service rendered by 
a newspaper in which exc 5 ae courage or 
initiative is a in face of opposition 
from antisocial forces, political, or other dis- 
couraging or hampering forces. Nominations 
are to be accompanied by a complete file of 
clippings or photostats, together with a state- 
ment of facts concerning the circumstances 
which prompted the newspaper in its under- 
taking and the results obtained. Those who 
want to enter full pages, to show display, 
should fold them in half since exhibit should 
not be larger than 15 inches by 20 inches 


PRESS (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of current events reporting by a 
magazine writer, either a single article or 
series related to the same subject, published 
in a magazine of general circulation during 
the year. 


9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: 
For an exceptionally noteworthy example of 
public service rendered editorially or pictori- 
ally by a magazine of general circulation, 

special consideraiton being given to leader- 
ship or service achieved in the face of anti- 
social, political or other hampering forces, 
other tests being extent “<p accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of pres- 
entation through pictures, articles, editorials 
and other graphic means; nominations being 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings 
together with a statement of facts concern- 
ing the circumstances which prompted the 
magazine in its undertaking and the results 
obtained. 


RADIO OR TELEVISION 


10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For 
a distinguished example of newswriting or 
commentary for radio or television; nomina- 
tions consisting of either a partial or complete 
script, broadcast or telecast during the year 


RADIO 


Radio Reporting: For the most distin- 
alten example of spot news reporting of a 
single news event, scheduled or unscheduled, 
broadcast by —~ My as it happened or soon 
after it happened; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary and recordings or tapes, 
running time not longer than thirty minutes. 
This award may go to an individual, station, 
~ network. 

Public Service in Radio Journalism: For 
ar pte eh example of public service by 
an individual radio station or network 
through radio journalism, the test being the 
worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, 
and the unselfish or public-spirited motives, 
bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be 
journalistic in nature, not entertainment; com- 
mercially sponsored radio programs not being 
eligible unless produced and controlled by the 
broadcasting station; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary, disc recordings, or 
tapes, not to exceed thirty minutes 


TELEVISION 


13. Television Reporting: For the most dis- 
tinguished example of spot news reporting of 
a single news event, scheduled or unsched- 
uled; broadcast by television as it happened 
or soon after it happened; exhibits consisting 
of typewritten summary and if available, a 
segment or summary of 16 mm film or kine- 
scope, not longer than thirty minutes. This 
award may go to an individual, station, or 
network. 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: 
For 2n outstanding example of public service 
by an individual television station or network 
through television journalism, the test being 
the worth of the public service, the effective- 
ness of the presentation by the station or net- 
work, and the unselfish or public-spirited mo- 
tives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts 
must be journalistic in nature and not enter- 
tainment; commercially sponsored programs 
not being eligible unless produced and con- 
trolled by the broadcasting station; entries 
consisting of a typewritten summary and if 
available, a segment or summary of 16 mm 
film or kinescope, not longer than thirty min- 
utes 

RESEARCH 


15. Research About Journalism: For an out- 
standing investigative study about some phase 
of journalism based upon original research, 
either published or unpublished, and com- 
pleted during the year. 
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SIX MORE STATES ADOPT SDX LAWS 


As Sigma Delta Chi passes its golden milestone, your 
Freedom of Information Committee can report definite 
achievements in its seven-year campaign to write the 
principles of open government into the law of the land 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In 1959, your Committee successfully sponsored its 
model freedom of information laws through the Legis 
latures of six states, including victories in the new states 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 

The Legislatures of Alaska, Hawaii, Maine, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma adopted our open meetings law, and 
the Legislatures of Hawaii, Georgia and Maine wrote our 
open records law on their books. 

This brought to 19 the number of states in which your 
Committee has had a hand in attaining freedom of infor- 
mation laws to guarantee open government to the Amer- 
ican people since our national campaign was launched 
in 1953. 

Prior to 1959, the following states adopted our freedom 
of information laws: California, Indiana, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Illinois, Utah, Delaware and Massachusetts. 

Your committee got into the same old fight in 1959 that 
has characterized the previous years of its campaign, 
since the politician never will agree willingly to the prin- 
ciple of open government. We lost the fight in the Legis- 
latures of Arizona, Colorado, New Hampshire, Montana, 
Nevada, Texas, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

As this report was written, both our open records and 
open meetings laws were languishing in committees 
within the Legislature of New Jersey, and our open meet- 
ings law, after being adopted overwhelmingly by the 
House, was stalled in a Senate Committee in the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, 
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(government in the States 


This is one section of the 1959 report of the Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Freedom of Information. Other sections will be 
published whenever space is available. 


Michigan, which defeated our open meetings law in 
1958, adopted a law requiring all school boards to hold 
open procedures. But even this precipitated a fight in 
which the Senate unsuccessfully attempted to ham-string 
it with a provision permitting closed meetings “in the 
public interest.” Michigan editors never were able to get 
a similar open procedures law for township government 
onto the floor of the Legislature, but they will try again 
in 1960. 

In most cases, the Senate balked in the Legislatures 
that defeated our bills in 1959. In Montana, the House 
adopted our open meetings law, but the Senate roundly 
defeated it. The Senate also was directly responsible for 
the defeats in Arizona, Nevada and Wyoming. 

Your Committee found a friendly legislature in Hawaii 
and an unfriendly one in Alaska. The Hawaii Legislature 
adopted both our laws with hardly any debate, but Robert 
B. Atwood, editor of the Anchorage Daily Times, who 
spearheaded the drive in Alaska, wrote that “too many 
members of the Legislature consider the press unfriend- 
ly.” But Atwood will go ahead with presentation of our 
open records law to the 1960 session of the Alaskan Legis- 
lature. 

All in all, the campaign of our Committee for open 
government laws on the State level has borne consider- 
able fruit. There were fewer cases of abridgment of free- 
dom of information in city, county and state governments 
in 1959 than in any recent year. There is definite evi- 
dence, as outlined in this report, that many editors are 
using our freedom of information laws to definite ad- 
vantage in reporting the facts of government to the 
people. 

Despite the political bleats which have whistled across 
the Mississippi River during our seven years national 
campaign, today 32 states have laws on their books guar 
anteeing their people that the records of their govern- 
ments must be open to the inspection of their citizens. 
These states are: 
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Alabama Kentucky North Dakota 
Arizona Louisiana Oklahoma 
California Maine Oregon 
Connecticut Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Florida Michigan South Dakota 
Georgia Minnesota Tennessee 
Hawaii Mississippi Utah 

Idaho Montana Vermont 
Illinois Nevada Washington 
Indiana New Mexico Wisconsin 
Kansas North Carolina 


The Legislators, and particularly those in the State 
Senates, have given their all in the fight against our open 
meetings laws yet, even in the face of this, 23 states now 
have laws which stipulate that their public servants must 
conduct the people’s business in the open for all to see 
and hear. These states are: 


Alabama Illinois North Dakota 
Alaska Indiana Ohio 
Arkansas Louisiana Oklahoma 
California Maine Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Maryland Utah 
Delaware Massachusetts Vermont 
Hawaii Minnesota Washington 
Idaho New Mexico 

Il 


MODEL CAMPAIGN IN MAINE 


The successful campaign for open records and open 
meetings laws in Maine was based on and resulted from 
fine organizational work over a period of three years and, 
for this reason, it deserves special treatment in this re 
port as a guide to editors of other states. Here is the log 
of the campaign: 

1957 

A survey of Maine government by the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Maine revealed 28 major 
abridgments of freedom of information within the year. 


1958 

1. The Maine Press (weekly) Association, the Maine 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association and the Maine 
Association of Broadcasters voted to sponsor model Sigma 
Delta Chi open records and open meetings laws in the 
Legislature. 

2. A Joint State Freedom of Information Committee 
was formed, which included nine members and was chair- 
manned by Brooks W. Hamilton, head of the Department 
of Journalism, University of Maine, who spearheaded the 
drive and deserves much credit for its success. 

3. The FOI Committee appeared before a hearing of 
the Legislative Research Committee and presented argu- 
ments in behalf of the need for freedom of information 
legislation. Of this presentation, Prof. Hamilton wrote 
your committee: 


“We pointed out that the people of Maine had ab- 
solutely no guarantee, beyond the vague phraseology 
of the constitution, that news of vital import wouldn’t 
be shut off at any time. We pointed out that we pre 
vent murder, we prevent the sale of obscene litera- 
ture and many other things that people don’t ordinar- 
ily do, because we feel the necessity of having this 
kind of action always on the books as illegal. So, we 
argued, why is it not logical and valuable to have it 
stated clearly in the law that it is illegal to withhold 
government information? Through all of this we 
argued this as ‘the people’s right’; along with obvious 
arguments that such must be guaranteed in a democ- 
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racy if freedom is to have any meaning, and if self- 
government is to have any meaning.” 


4. The Legislative Research Committee finally reported 
the need for freedom of information legislation but de- 
clined to support the model Sigma Delta Chi laws. In- 
stead, it recommended watered-down legislation. 

5. The FOI Committee found key Legislators who 
agreed to introduce and fight for the model legislation. 

1959 

1. The press’ model freedom of information bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislature. 

2. The Legislative Research Committee introduced its 
watered-down ‘version. 

3. The State Police, the Highway Department and the 
Industrial Building Authority introduced three bills 
which would exempt them from provisions of both FOI 
bills. 

4. All five bills were referred to same Legislative com- 
mittee, and the fight was on. 

5. At the Committee hearing, the press, led by Prof. 
Hamilton, presented various representative proponents of 
its model bill, including a university president. In ad- 
dition, a file of 100 letters from public officials and lead- 
ing citizens in support of the bill was placed in the record 
by Maine’s weekly newspaper editors. Then the dam 
broke, but let Prof. Hamilton tell it, as follows: 

“When the Committee Chairman asked for opinions 
from opponents, one after another of about a dozen 
State government department heads filed up to say 
you know the old argument—'I certainly don’t oppose 
the right of the people to know BUT in my depart- 
ment we must protect etc., etc., etc.’ Each offered an 
amendment to our bill killing a piece of it. Of course, 
if all amendments had gone through we might as well 
have given up the whole thing. At the end of the 
hearing, the Committee Chairman, a lawyer who does 
not like newspapers or newspapermen, simply told us 
that the Committee, in view of this opposition, would 
simply let the whole thing die, unless we did some- 
thing to reconcile the situation. The Committee, in 
other words, would do no work. Unless everything 
was made good and easy, they would do nothing.” 


6. The FOI Committee voted full authority to its Chair 
man, Prof. Hamilton, to work out compromises with the 
opposing State Departments, without killing off the prin 
ciple of freedom of information. 

7. Prof. Hamilton spent months conferring with heads 
of protesting State Departments and obtained written 
agreements of support from each on a new freedom of 
information bill which would exempt the following: 


State Police: Raw investigative records and re- 
ports, before court action, although the crime reports 
must be made public. 

Highway Department: Engineering cost estimates, 
which would be valuable to bidders when the State 
is trying to get the lowest prices for work. 

Institutions Department: Medical records of state 
institutions patients. 

Labor Department: Records of negotiations of me- 
diators in labor disputes. 

Insurance Department: Individual insurance claims 
the Department takes from companies being investi 
gated 
In explanation, Prof. Hamilton wrote: 

“In each of these cases, we added provisions that 
even these records could be opened by a court of 
record—so presumably we can try to argue a court 
into opening something for us if necessary. On the 
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whole, it didn’t seem as if we could argue against any 
of these—although I repeat that these departments 
had expected to get all their records exempted from 
our law. The other Departments, I managed to talk 
out of doing anything. They agreed to withdraw en- 
tirely—for instance, the Employment Compensation 
Commission.” 


8. The FOI Committee got its new freedom of infor- 
mation bill, with the five exemptions, introduced. 

9. The Legislative Research Committee finally agreed 
to withdraw its competing watered-down bill. 

10. On April 23, freedom of information bill was unani- 
mously adopted by Maine Legislature and was promptly 
signed by the Governor. 


iil 
VICTORY IN OKLAHOMA 


Your Committee got particular satisfaction out of the 
passage of our open meetings law by the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature; first, because it was victory in a hard fight; and 
second, because it was opposed by the most prominent 
editor in the State. 

Jenkin Jones, editor of the powerful Tulsa Tribune, 
waged a strong editorial campaign against the bill. Tenor 
of his opposition was this statement: “But at the risk of 
swimming contrary to the general stream of editorial 
opinion, The Tribune raises a question whether there isn’t 
a danger of so much freedom that intelligent discussion of 
public business by boards and commissions will be 
choked.” 

Ironically enough, Editor Jones previously had been 
twice appointed to Oklahoma’s State Road Board by its 
new Governor and twice the appointment had been re- 
pudiated by the Oklahoma Senate in secret session. 

Fortunately, the “stream of editorial opinion” pre- 
vailed in Oklahoma and not Editor Jones’ somewhat 
bizarre approach to open government. But it was a hard 
fight. 

The bill, strongly supported by Oklahoma’s Sigma 
Delta Chi and the Oklahoma Press Association, galloped 
through the House, then became stalled in Senate Com- 
mittee. Opposition developed in three spots—the Senate, 
itself, the State School Boards Association and the Okla- 
homa Board of Regents—all over the matter of public 
discussion of appointment and firing of personnel. 

The Board of Regents in particular waged a strong 
lobbying campaign behind the scenes. This drew from 
Ben Blackstock, secretary-manager of the Oklahoma 
Press Association, the statement: “Apparently, the lamp 
of knowledge is not intended to extend to the realm of 
how these boards or bodies conduct the people’s busi- 
ness.” 

Under editorial attack all over the State, the Board of 
Regents eventually backed down, but not the Senate. At 
that time, a remark on the Senate floor had embarrassed 
a prominent Tulsa businessman and caused him to with- 
draw his name from appointment to the new Oklahoma 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board. 

So the Senate finally amended the bill to permit dis- 
cussion of the appointment and firing of personnel in 
secret executive session, then adopted it. 

But this slight qualification on the pure principle of 
open government did not disappoint your Committee. In 
the future, Oklahoma’s governing bodies must justify 
their secret sessions to discuss personnel to newsmen, 
something they haven’t had to do heretofore. Overall, 
the principle of open government has been written into 
Oklahoma law; newsmen now have a potent weapon in 
behalf of freedom of information; and Oklahoma’s people 
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certainly will receive more information of their govern- 
ment. 
* * * 


IV 


DEFEAT IN TEXAS 

There is an old axiom that you build character in de- 
feat, not in victory. Your committee built a lot of char- 
acter in the defeat of our open records and open meetings 
laws in the Texas Legislature, and we present it as the 
typical picture of the philosophy of so many of our public 
servants on the lower levels of American Government. 

The Associated Press conducted a poll of the 181 mem- 
bers of the Texas Legislature on their feelings about our 
freedom of information bill in December, 1958, on the 
eve of the session in early 1959. Here are the results: 

20 said they favored the bill. 
6 said such legislation is not needed. 

156 said “No Comment.” 

The comment of two Legislators was extremely inter- 
esting simply because it gives you an insight into the 
political mind. 

Rep. Scott McDonald of Fort Worth said: “I thought we 
had freedom of information.” 

Senator George Parkhouse of Dallas said: “The free- 
dom of information question intrigues me. What does it 
mean?” 

At the time of the poll, two important governmental 
bodies were engaged in holding secret meetings on the 
Texas people’s business. They were the Legislative Budg- 
et Board, which held two secret meetings, and the Texas 
Industrial Commission. All three closed sessions con- 
cerned the expenditure of the Texas taxpayers’ dollars. 

Earlier a reporter had covered an open meeting of the 
Legislative Budget Board and had written a series of 
stories on this important body’s deliberations on plans 
to spend the Texas tax funds. These stories disturbed the 
Legislators no end simply because they wanted no inter- 
ference from public opinion in the matter of spending 
the taxpayers’ funds. Whereupon, they locked reporters 
and the Texas people out of their meetings. 

There were immediate repercussions in the press. 

Ed Hunter, managing editor of the San Angelo Stand- 
ard-Times said: “There are too many public officials in 
this country who feel that there are some things about 
government that people shouldn’t know.” 

Ed Wishcamper, Managing Editor of the Abilene Re- 
porter-News and Chairman of the joint Texas Press Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Information, said: “Secrecy creates 
the atmosphere in which abuses can develop.” 

The Houston Press said editorially: “The sunlight of 
publicity is a preventative of evils that breed in the dark- 
ness of news suppression.” 

The Paris News said editorially: “If minor instances of 
news suppression are permitted to go unrebuked, more 
serious and evil ones soon begin to flourish on all sides.” 

But when our freedom of information bill finally hit 
the floor of the Texas Legislature, it was first buried 
alive and kicking in Committee and then sanctimo- 
niously killed. And Rep. R. J. Strickland, who did the 
sanctimonious killing, unctuously informed the people of 
Texas that “it was the power of the press, not legislation, 
that was needed to force open governmental meetings.” 


* * * 


Vv 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION LAWS 
BRING RESULTS 
Results of the new freedom of information laws adopted 
by the Legislatures of the various states belie the argu- 
ments of too many editors that they don’t need them, 
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that their Constitutional rights plus good reporting are 
sufficient protection for the people’s right to know. 

A spot survey of a dozen states which have adopted 
Sigma Delta Chi model open records and open meetings 
laws in recent years shows clearly that the laws have 
opened up government to the great benefit of the public. 

Newsmen across the country report that the new laws 
have gained them access to meetings and government rec- 
ords which heretofore had been closed, and these ranged 
from the Governor’s council in Massachusetts to state 
commissions in Pennsylvania, which spend hundreds of 
millions of tax dollars, to lowly town school boards in 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

More important, say the newsmen, is the favorable 
atmosphere for open government which the new laws 
have created. With few exceptions, the public officials on 
the lower levels of government have accepted the laws 
at their face value, have posted public notices of their 
meetings, and have opened them to all comers. This has 
produced more news of government for the American 
people. 

Here are the results of the survey by your Committee: 


California 


The Brown Act for open meetings has given California’s 
editors a weapon in behalf of open government in city 
councils and school boards. Examples: 

1. The San Carlos (Calif.) city council held an open 
hearing, improbable before the Brown Act, on its first 
million dollar budget and the council room was thronged 
with interested citizens. 

2. The Woodside (Calif.) city council held an open 
hearing of a controversial zoning ordinance, improbable 
before the Brown Act, and the meeting room was filled 
to capacity. 

3. The Redwood City (Calif.) school board (Sequoia 
district) attempted a secret meeting on personnel mat- 
ters. Newspapers protested, the meeting was thrown 
open to a capacity audience, and the net effect was to 
open school meetings throughout California. 


Indiana 


Indiana’s open records and open meetings laws have 
had wide effect throughout the state in behalf of open 
government for the taxpayers. Examples: 

1. The Alcoholic Beverage Commission attempted to 
force reporters to leave a hearing room as it started an 
inquiry into beer licensing pressure. An Indianapolis 
News reporter cited the law. The Commission got out 
the law, read it, and let reporters stay. 

2. An Indianapolis realty firm attempted to get a list of 
licensed real estate brokers from the Indiana Real Estate 
Commission. It was refused and a suit was filed. Before 
it could come to trial, the commission gave up and turned 
the list over without a fight. The judge in the case none- 
theless ordered the commission to make all its records 
open at all times, which brought out clearly that Indiana’s 
law is for the citizen’s freedom of information and not 
for newsmen’s privilege. 

3. The late George Ball, Indiana industrialist, philan- 
thropist and politician, refused to talk to Indianapolis 
reporters about plans for an upcoming meeting of the 
Teachers’ College Board of Control. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction explained the law to him 
and reporters attended the meeting. 

4. A meeting of the State Police Board was scheduled 
shortly after a personnel shakeup. Indianapolis reporters 
asked to cover the meeting. The Chairman replied that no 
reporter had ever covered meetings before. The reporters 
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cited the law. The board let the reporters cover the meet 
ing. 

5. The Board controlling the construction of a new 
City-County office building at Indianapolis is composed 
of respected and influential business and civic leaders. 
Before their organization meeting, they announced it 
would be “private.” Indianapolis newspapers pointed out 
there was a law on the subject. The meeting—and all 
their meetings since—have been opened to the public. 

6. Indiana’s criminal records are now open to the pub- 
lic. Indianapolis newspapers persuaded the Board of 
Safety into passing a resolution telling Chiefs of Police 
to keep records. That meant because of Indiana’s free 
dom of information laws, they are public records. Pre 
viously, an obstinate city attorney in Indianapolis had 
issued an opinion which denied newspapers access to the 
records. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee’s 1957-adopted open records law has aided 
the press in giving the public facts and figures of their 
government. Examples: 

1. Under this law, the Governor ordered the names of 
those citizens signing parole and pardon petitions made 
public. 

2. It opened up to the public the minutes of secret 
school board meetings. In one case, the State’s Attorney 
General ordered a rural board’s minutes opened, and the 
Nashville Tennessean’s subsequent stories revealed (a) 
evidence which resulted in the reinstatement of a teacher 
to his job, and (b) evidence of unsavory contracts for 
school construction. 

3. It opened up the records of the State Commission on 
Finance and Taxation, which previously had been barred 
to both the press and the public. 


Delaware 

Statehouse reporters of the Wilmington Journal and 
Morning News carry copies of Delaware’s new open 
meetings law in their pockets and have used it most ef 
fectively to gain admittance to meetings of state agencies 
which previously had been closed to both the press and 
the public. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut’s new open records and open meetings law 
launched a fight between the press and the State’s public 
servants over entrenched secret government. The press 
has taken two cases to court, but overall the public has 
gained much access to its government. Examples: 

1. The general atmosphere for open government in 
small town meetings of selectmen and school boards and 
in police departments has improved considerably through- 
out the state. 

2. Meriden Record and Journal reporters now obtain 
information and attend meetings that previously were 
barred to them by city officials. 

3. Hartford Times reporter was admitted to previously 
closed meetings of Enfield Board of Police Commissioners 
on advice of its attorney. 

4. Connecticut’s State Auditors attacked the secret pro- 
cedures of the State Homopathic Examiners Board and 
ordered it to follow the new state law by holding formal 
open meetings and by keeping public minutes of its ac 
tions. 

5. Legal counsel for the town of Thompsonville, Conn. 
reversed policy of town’s Police Commission in keeping 
secret police reports as contrary to Connecticut’s new 
“right to know” laws and ordered them open to reporters 
of Hartford and Springfield newspapers. 

Maryland 
Reporters now are admitted to many school board 
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meetings which were closed before the adoption of State’s 
new open meetings law. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota newsmen are delighted with wide effects of 
State’s new open records and open meetings law. Ex 
amples: 

1. Village school board meetings throughout the State 
have been opened to the press and the public. 

2. Minnesota’s State Budget 
meetings for the first time. 


Board has opened its 


Vermont 


In the words of Vermont’s newsmen, the new State law 
for open records and open meetings has “brought in 
plenty of light.” Examples: 

1. Meetings of University of Vermont trustees, pre- 
viously closed, now open to press and public. 

2. State Highway Board now keeps minutes of meet- 
ings and make them public for first time. 

3. Barre and Rutland newspapers report more infor 
mation available from State Board of Education and local 
school boards. 

Illinois 


Newsmen report greatest effect of State’s new open 
records and open meetings law has been the elimination 
of the secret executive sessions of many city councils 
throughout the state. In one case, the Evanston (IIl.) 
Regular Democratic Organization threatened to sue the 
city council for its secret executive sessions and the 
council, by resolution, voted to end them. 


North Dakota 


Newsmen report much of troubles over secret pro 
cedures of various boards, bureaus and agencies have dis- 
appeared since enactment of State’s new open records 
and open meetings law. Specific examples: 

1. Fargo Forum forced State Highway Department to 
conduct its government proceedings, including both rec 
ords and meetings, in the open for all to see and hear. 

2. The State Pardon Board, which previously met in 
secret and did not reveal its decisions, now meets in pub- 
lic and all its actions are available to the press. 

3. Publishers of Hebron (N. D.) Weekly Herald con- 
fronted both the local city council and school board with 
the State’s new freedom of information law and gained 
admittance to the meetings of both, which previously had 
been closed. 

4. Editor of Lisbon (N. D.) Gazette, read law to city 
council, which agreed to open its meetings. 


Pennsylvania 


Newsmen report the new open records and open meet- 
ings law has created a favorable climate for open govern 
ment in Pennsylvania. It has opened to the press the here- 
tofore closed meetings of the following State agencies in 
which hundreds of millions of the taxpayers’ dollars are 
spent: 

i. General State Authority. 

2. State Highway and Bridge Authority. 

3. State Public Schoo] Authority. 

4. Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission. 
Massachusetts 

Massachusetts’ new open meetings law has opened up 
to the press for the first time the meetings of the follow- 
ing State Commissions: 

1. State Board of Registration in Medicine. 

2. Public Works Commission. 

3. Metropolitan District Commission. 

4. Commission on Administration and Finance. 
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5. Milk Control Commission. 

6. State Racing Commission. 

From one end of the State to the other, the law has 
had the effect of opening many meetings, heretofore 
closed, of town Boards of Selectmen and School Boards. 
Newsmen report also that it has created a more favorable 
climate for open meetings of municipal committees and 
boards in the larger communities. Another fine result, 
they report, has been the adherence to the requisite in 
the law requiring that advance notice of meetings be 
posted publicly. This has enabled reporters to keep closer 
tab on the news. 

VI 
THE CAMPAIGN MUST GO ON IN 1960 


Eighteen states still need open records laws and 27 
states need open meetings laws. 

That is the challenge which your Committee extends to 
newsmen from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the interests 
of freedom of information and preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Unquestionably there is much apathy toward the prob- 
lem of open government among both members of the 
press and the American people. Likewise, there is much 
antagonism among American politicians toward the press 
and its obligation to report all the facts of government to 
the people. 

The Associated Press Managing Editors’ Freedom of 
Information Committee put a finger on this in its 1959 
report with the following statement: 

“Although it’s the people’s right to free access to 
public information that is at stake, the people are ap- 
athetic about the creeping secrecy which is closing so 
many doors to this free access. 

“There can be little question that antagonism to- 
ward the press has arisen in many city halls, court- 
houses, state capitals and in Washington. Some of this 
antagonism stems from a careless or irresponsible 
press and is justified. Some of it stems from the fear 
of the politicians and bureaucrats who would suffer 
from publication of the truth. This is not justified 
and poses a serious challenge to a free society. 

“Thus it is strange to the members of this commit- 
tee that so many editors appear indifferent to a situa- 
tion which is eating away the foundation on which 
their job is built.” 

Your Committee endorses this statement and calls on 
every member of Sigma Delta Chi to meet the challenge 
earnestly and militantly. We in the free press cannot pos- 
sibly be satisfied until the American people’s inherent 
right to know is written into the laws of every one of the 
50 states and in our Federal Government. 

The Legislatures of a dozen states, which have not en- 
acted our freedom of information laws, meet in 1960, and 
your Committee hereby issues a call to the editors in 
those states to launch campaigns in behalf of the people’s 
right to know. 

Those states, the Legislatures of which meet in 1960, 
lacking open government records laws are as follows: 

Colorado Rhode Island 
New Jersey South Carolina 
New York 

Those states, the Legislatures of which meet in 1960, 

lacking open government meeting laws are as follows: 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Arizona Michigan Rhode Island 
Colorado Mississippi South Carolina 
Georgia New Jersey Virginia 
Kansas New York West Virginia 
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SYRACUSE—New York Democratic leaders are leaning to- 


ward Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo) as their presidential 
candidate in 1960, according to political writer Luther F. 
Bliven of the Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Bliven parried questions on local, state and national po- 
litical issues at a “bull-session” meeting of the Syracuse 
university chapter. 

New York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller is “running as hard 
as he can” for the presidency, Bliven said. 

Rockefeller’s high-tax budget is being made an issue all 
across the state, and a significant drop in GOP votes could 
mean the end to his White House hopes, Bliven said. 

The veteran political writer covers the legislative session 
in Albany each spring and works from Syracuse on state, 
city and county government the rest of the year. 

Democratic leaders seem to be using New York Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner as bargaining power, he explained, add- 
ing that a Symington-Wagner ticket is quite possible. 

Tammany leader Carmine DeSapio is still the undisputed 
head of the party in the Empire State, despite liberal ef- 
forts to unseat him, Bliven said. 

He also discussed the political situation in GOP-dom- 
inated Syracuse and Onondaga County, where the Demo 
crats’ strongest vote-getter, Mrs. Caryl Kline, is not on the 
ticket this year 

Mrs. Kline, the sister of Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore), came 
within 10,000 votes of upsetting U. S. Rep. R. Walter 
Riehlman last year, and ran a close second for president of 
the Common Council in 1957 

However, she has since moved to Pittsburgh, and a lack 
of strong leadership may hurt the Democrats’ comeback 
efforts, begun two years ago. The GOP is making an all- 
out drive to stop any rising Democratic vote-getters in the 
city, he said. 


PITTSBURGH—Representatives of 15 western Pennsylvania 


and West Virginia universities and colleges were presented 
copies of “Fifty Years for Freedom” at a 50th anniversary 
banquet staged by the Pittsburgh professional chapter. 
Joseph H. Mader, president of the Pittsburgh chapter and 
journalism professor at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
is shown presenting the book to eight of the 15 schools. 
Left to right are: Dave Colton, director of publicity, West- 
minster College; Edwin C. Clarke, president, Geneva Col- 
lege; Robert L. Brinkley, journalism professor, Washing 
ton & Jefferson College; Dr. W. George Crouch, chairman, 
English dept., University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Warren K. 
Agee, dean, school of journalism, West Virginia University; 
Dr. Perry Gresham, president, Bethany (W. Va.) College; 
Prof. Mader; Dr. J. Stanley Harker, president, Grove City 
College; Paul C. Reynolds, director of public relations and 
development, Geneva College; and Rev. Henry J. McAnulty, 
acting president, Duquesne University. More than 250 
persons heard guest speaker, Louis B. Seltzer, editor, 
Cleveland Press, discuss “Flintlock Thinking in an Atomic 
Age.” 








MINNESOTA—Nine new members were initiated into the 


Minnesota chapter at its recent 50th anniversary meeting. 
Addressing the session in Minneapolis was James Byron 
(right), a past national president who is news director of 
radio and television station WBAP, Fort Worth, Texas. He 
is shown here with Julian Hoshal, president of the Minne- 
sota chapter. Byron spoke on the important role that the 
fraternity played in winning support for all communica 
tions media for legislation to correct a decision which ham 
pered the right of radio and television to cover the news. 
He referred to the FCC’s “equal time” ruling which re- 
quired radio and television stations to give equal time to 
all political candidates 


ATLANTA—The 50th year anniversary of Sigma Delta Chi is 


a stepping stone not a headstone, James A. Byron, past 
national SDX president told the Atlanta chapter. 

Mr. Byron particularly emphasized preservation of 
American freedom in his address to the chapter. He said 
too many people in journalism give lip service to ideals 
of freedom without doing much to preserve them. But this 
default by the few, he said, does not prevent responsible 
elements from keeping vigil lest governments cut in and 
inhibit these freedoms. Sigma Delta Chi, he said, is in the 
front ranks of the defenders of information. In seven years 
of sponsoring “open book” laws, the national fraternity has 
seen them adopted in 19 states. 

Mr. Byron also reported the part Sigma Delta Chi played 
in reversing the February 1959 ruling of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission allowing politicians equal time in 
news-casts. The fraternity sent letters to daily newspaper 
editors throughout the United States protesting the ruling. 
A multitude of editorials resulted and President Eisen 
hower in September signed a bill reversing the decision 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—Greater activity in the require- 


ment of students to the field of journalism was called for 
by Victor E. Bluedorn, SDX executive director, at a meet- 
ing of the Central Pennsylvania professional chapter. 
Bluedorn outlined a seven-point program for professional 
improvements at the session held in the Harrisburg Patriot- 
News building. He urged that chapters of the professional 
fraternity (1) encourage bright high school students to 
prepare for careers in journalism; (2) help undergraduates 
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with educational services, direction and experience; (3) as- 
sist departments and schools of journalism in their efforts 
to improve educational practices; (4) stress self-improve- 
ment in SDX members; (5) continue its fight against secrecy; 
(6) represent all fields of journalism and explain the role 
of the press, radio and television to the public; and (7) ex- 
plain and promote Sigma Delta Chi. 

Bluedorn cited Pennsylvania’s “open meetings” and 
“open records” laws as examples of the success achieved 
in the fraternity’s continuing activities in the field of 
freedom of information. 

The executive director cited the growth of Sigma Delta 
Chi during its first 50 years and said that the fraternity 
now stands on the “Threshold of Opportunity” in begin- 
ning its second 50 years. 

In a pre-session photo huddle with Bluedorn (center) are 
Bern Sharfman (left) and Robert Evans both of the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News. 


NEW ENGLAND—A special award for a journalist who has 


made an outstanding contribution to the profession in New 
England during the past 50 years will be presented in the 
spring by the New England professional chapter. This was 
proposed by William L. Plante, Jr., president of the chapter, 
and approved at a recent meeting. If the journalist is liv- 
ing, the award will be presented to him. If he is dead, the 
award will be presented to the organization for which he 
worked. A special committee has been appointed to recom- 
mend a journalist for the honor and to plan the award 
ceremony. 

At the same meeting the chapter heard a report on 
Massachusetts’ state government from four State House 
correspondents: Cornelius Hurley, The Associated Press; 
Edgar Mills, The Christian Science Monitor; Russell M. 
Keith, the Springfield Union, and Paul Driscoll, The 
Worcester Telegram. 


DES MOINES—The 1958 “Courage in Journalism” award of 


Sigma Delta Chi of Des Moines went to George N. Allen of 
the New York World Telegram and Sun for his investiga- 
tion and series of articles on hoodlums in New York City 
schools. 

Allen received the award during the Iowa convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi in Des Moines. He spoke at an evening 
banquet at Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

Allen was cited by SDX for his factual, yet dramatic, re- 
porting and writing in the face of personal hazard. 

The reporter took special education courses to get a 
teacher’s certificate and an appointment as an instructor 
in one of New York City’s most troubled schools. 

His series of 15 articles pointed out that juvenile de- 
linquents had cowed the faculty to the point where dis- 
cipline and education had completely collapsed. 

Some of his suggestions for corralling hoodlums while 
continuing the educational processes are under serious 
study by educators in New York City and elsewhere. 
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The 1957 “Courage in Journalism” award went to the Lit- 
tle Rock Gazette for its stand during the school integration 
crisis in that city. 

Other speakers for the convention included Charles C. 
Clayton, editor of THe QuiLL and journalism professor at 
Southern Illinois University; Erwin Boll of Chicago, IIL, 
press officer for the German consulate there; Paul Zimmer- 
man, sports editor of the Los Angeles Times; Lew Hudson, 
news director of KWOA, Worthington, Minn.; Tom Powell, 
Jr., editor of the Anamosa Eureka, and Robert Frank, news 
director of WOC and WOC-TV, Davenport. 


DALLAS PROFESSIONAL—Three members of Sigma Delta 


Chi were featured recently in a Forum on Russia attended 
by more than 500 persons at the Sheraton Hotel in Dallas. 
Dallas Professional Chapter arranged the program, with 
E. M. (Ted) Dealey, publisher of Dallas Morning News; 
George A. Haddaway, publisher of Flight Magazine; and 
L. D. (Red) Webster, public relations director of Lone Star 
Steel Co., as panelists. 

Dallas Professional Chapter arranged for co-sponsorship 
of the forum by the following other journalistic organiza- 
tions in Dallas: SMU collegiate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi; 
Dallas professional and SMU collegiate chapters of Theta 
Sigma Phi; The Press Club of Dallas; North Texas Chapter, 
Public Relations Society of America; Dallas Industrial Ed- 
itors’ Association; and Dallas Advertising League. 

An overflow audience heard the three former newspaper 
reporters, who recently toured the Soviet Union, discuss 
their experiences and views as to Communist policies. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO—Ohio’s Gov. Michael DiSalle, for- 


mer Toledo mayor and OPA administrator, drew the largest 
crowd ever to attend a meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
chapter. 

Governor DiSalle, in his first year of a four year term, 
discussed the experiences of his first months in office, told 
of the needs for reorganizing certain departments of the 
government, declined to say whether he will be a favorite 
son candidate for the Democratic nomination for president, 
made a plea for the end to capital punishment, spoke in 
favor of the strong-mayor form of city government and 
deftly handled himself in a question and answer period. 
The governor’s appearance opened the winter program for 
the Northwestern Ohio chapter. 

Governor DiSalle, left, received a framed original car- 
toon which appeared in the Toledo Blade. Also receiving 
an original cartoon was Ned Skeldon, right, president of 
the Lucas County commissioners. In the center is Robert 
Reider, publisher of the Port Clinton Daily News, and 
president of the chapter. Mr. Reider was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor DiSalle to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio. 
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Personals 


About Members 


John B. Albright, former managing ed- 
itor of the Antelope Valley Press, Palm- 
dale, Calif., has joined the staff of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. A 
graduate of the University of Southern 
California school of journalism, he was 
associate editor of the Glendale Inde- 
pendent, Glendale, Calif., before going to 
the Valley Press in 1956. Albright is a 
member of the Los Angeles professional 
chapter, and helped organize the Ante- 
lope Valley Press Club. 

John A. Perry has been named director 
of public relations, development and 
alumni affairs at Blackburn College, Car- 
linville, Ill. Prior to coming to Blackburn 
he served as director of public relations 
and instructor of journalism and adver- 
tising at Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, 
N. Y 

WHAS Radio-TV 
news editor Jay 
Crouse has been as- 
signed the addition- 
al duties of assist- 
ant director of 
news A WHAS 
newscaster since 
September, 1952, 
Crouse was named 
news editor in 1954. 
He came to WHAS 
from the Cincinnati Post. 

Blair Bolles, associate editor of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade, has been named 
director of public relations for Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. A native of St. Louis, Bolles 
was educated at Yale University and has 
been a foreign correspondent, business 
analyst and author. He began his news 
paper career in Washington, went over 
seas as a war correspondent and returned 
to Washington to become director of the 
Washington bureau of the Foreign Policy 
Assn 

Robert O. Shipman has joined the staff 
of The Daycroft School, Stamford, Conn.., 
as administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent and director of admissions, public 
relations and develo~ment 

Grant Advertising, Inc., of Miami, Fla., 
has announced the appointment of Don 
Cuddy, former Miami Herald staffer, to 
its public relations staff. Cuddy is a grad- 
uate of the University of Miami and a 
member of the Greater Miami Profes- 
sional Chapter. He was also news editor 
of the Coral Gables Times and sports ed- 
itor of the Miami Beach Sun. 

Harold A. Shanafield, Michigan state 
chairman of Sigma Delta Chi and editor 
of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 
was unanimously re-elected national 
commander of the Coast Guard League 
at the League’s 14th annual national con- 
vention. Shanafield holds the distinction 
of being the only former national com- 
mander to be returned to the top post 
after having filled the office. He had 
previously been national commander 
from 1954 until 1956. 

Verne Burnett has been named editor 





John A. Perry 
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of the Public Relations Journal, official 
monthly publication of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America. He has been 
senior partner in the public relations 
counseling firm of Verne Burnett Associ- 
ates, New York City. Formerly he was 
vice president for public relations at 
General Foods Corp., and secretary of 
the General Motors Advertising Com- 
mittee. 

Floyd Baskette, professor of journalism 
at the University of Colorado, has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant to teach in 
Burma. He will lecture on journalism at 
the University of Rangoon, and will aid 
the university in developing a school of 
journalism. In 1953-54 Baskette had a 
similar Fulbright assignment in India, 
where he directed the work of the new 
department of journalism at Hislop col- 
lege in Nagpur. 

Bill McReynolds, formerly of the Ama- 
rillo Globe-News Publishing Company, is 
serving as a supervisor in the news lab- 
oratory of the University of Texas school 
of journalism in connection with the new 
program in public affairs reporting. One 
of the objectives of the program is to 
give university journalism students 
closer contact with professional news- 
paper men, Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick, jour- 
nalism school director, points out. 

Irving Dilliard, editorital writer with 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Dr. 
George H. Gallup, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, were ap- 
pointed to a panel of 10 judges for the 
Fruin-Colnon Awards by the National 
Municipal League. Awards are made to 
recognize significant contributions to the 
understanding and solution of the prob- 
lems of urban and metropolitan areas. 

Richard Winn has been appointed man- 
ager of public information of the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority. 
A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Winn was a reporter for the Oak- 
land Tribune from 1929 until he was 
commissioned in “the U. S. Navy in 1941. 
He has been head of public information 
for the state agency that builds Cali- 
fornia’s highways, bridges and _ public 
buildings, for the past two years. 

Stanton Fitzner has been named a pub- 
lic relations representative with Central 
Louisiana Electric Co., Inc., with head- 
quarters in Pineville, La. Fitzner has re- 
ported for the Tulsa Tribune, United 
Press International and the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

Eugene Miller, associate managing edi- 
tor of Business Week, has been named 
vice-chairman of the Journalism Fund 
for 1959-60. The fund, designed to sup 
port improvements in the research and 
professional educational programs of the 
Columbia University graduate school of 
journalism, is sponsored by the school 
and the Columbia journalism alumni. 

Clarence W. Moody, retired editor and 
publisher of the Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye Gazette, is the Iowa state 
chairman for Crusade for Freedom 
(Radio Free Europe) for 1960. He re 
cently accompanied a group of 60 on a 
10-day tour of CFF-RFE facilities at 
Munich, Germany, and Lisbon, Portugal. 
They also visited two points on the Iron 
Curtain border. 








Gabe Werba has joined Harold C. Mey- 
ers & Co., public relations, as account 
executive. He was formerly news direc- 
tor of Yardney International Corp., and 
associated with Wendkos Productions 
and Film Directions, Inc. 

Donald C. Peterson, formerly on the 
journalism staff at Bowling Green State 
University (Ohio), is the supervisor of 
news services at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Donald R. Grubb has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and head of 
the new department of journalism at 
Northern Illinois University. He was for- 
merly on the journalism staff at South- 
ern Illinois University where he was di- 
rector of the Southern Illinois School 
Press Association. 

Raymond B. Nixon, University of Min- 
nesota journalism professor and editor of 
The Journalism Quarterly, was elected 
president for four years of the Interna 
tional Association for Mass Communica 
tion Research. The election took place 
at Milan, Italy, where the 
held its first general assembly. 

Gershon Kekst has joined the Ruder 
& Finn Field Network, Inc., as a mem- 
ber of the headquarters plans board. 
Kekst formerly was a resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was associated 
with Dave Herman Associates and with 
William G. Haigwood Associates, public 
relations agencies. 

Donald R. Finley 
has joined the Mer- 
edith Publishing 
Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, as a _ copy- 
writer in the Book 
Sales Department. 
Before coming to 
Meredith, Finley 
was a newsman for 
United Press Inter- 
national. 

Ben Bassett, for- 
eign news. editor 
New York, and Sam 
Sharkey, New York NBC news editor, 
were presented with the Medal of Merit, 
highest honor of Pi Delta Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary collegiate journalism so- 
ciety at Lehigh University. 


association 


Donald R. Finley 
with the AP in 





Editor Thanks Helpers 


(Continued from page 21) 


egate, who headed a committee consist- 
ing of the following: 

Alvin Austin, North Dakota Profes- 
sional; Bruce Wendle, University of Ida- 
ho; James Hetherington, Louisville Pro- 
fessional; Michael Johnson, San Jose 
State; Norman Cruse, University of 
North Dakota; Shelby Smithey, Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Martin Kasindorf, 
UCLA; Thomas Seagears, American Uni- 
versity; Carrole Krause, University of 
Nebraska; Tom Seppy, University of 
Maryland; Ed Thomas, Atlanta Profes- 
sional, and Jim Flanigan, University of 
Idaho. 

Editors’s Note: I wish to thank each of 
these men for their excellent cooperation 
and service.—Vic Bluedorn. 
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Do you knowr 





All about the field swap that gave Columbus (Ohio) a new morning 


newspaper? 


SEE PAGE 9 
E&P 
NOV. 14 





Why school teachers can be so important in making new circulation 


gains for your newspaper? 


SEE PAGE 38 
E&P 
NOV. 7 





How the use of negative color film cuts ROP color costs? 


SEE PAGE 17 
E&P 
NOV. 28 





SEE PAGE 32 


What a good rate card can do to build new classified volume? Eap 


NOV. 21 





How to find that “big difference” that can make your promotion pay 


off? 


SEE PAGE 38 
E&P 
NOV. 14 





That Jim Connor, Jack Cummins, Suzy Clark, and several other old 


friends of yours have changed jobs? 


SEE PAGE 38 
E&P 
NOV. 28 
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